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practicalities... 





NE interesting career possibility for 
() the girl who majors in textiles and 
clothing is that of textile technician, 
this month’s cover theme. This photo- 
graph was taken in the New York textile 
laboratory of Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany. Genevieve Smith supervises the 
work of the New York laboratory, which 
is a branch of the merchandise testing 
and development laboratories in Chi- 
“ago. She is assisted by Mary Cowan 
and Arley Olson. 

In the cover photograph, Miss Olson, 
a 1950 home economics graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, is shown at the 
microscope determining the fiber con- 
tent of blouse and dress fabrics. Other 
tests to which textiles are subjected in 
the laboratory include color-fastness to 
washing, light, dry cleaning, and at- 
mospheric gases; shrinkage, breaking 
strength and resistance to seam slip- 
page. Both retail and mail order buyers 
of woman’s and children’s apparel are 
served by this branch laboratory. 

To learn more about the opportuni- 
ties for the home economics graduate in 
the area of textile manufacture and dis- 
tribution, turn to page 483 for Irene 
Blunt’s extremely interesting article. 
From her vantage point as Secretary of 
the National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., Miss Blunt reviews what home 
economists have done and still could do 
in the texitle field. The Place of the 
Home Economist in the Textile Industry 
should be stimulating to all concerned 
with the guidance of textiles and cloth- 
ing students. 


N April 1949 we published Michigan’s 

Program for United Action in Home- 
making Education by Merle D. Byers, 
associate professor of home economics 
education at Michigan State College. 
At that time Michigan’s state-wide fam- 
ily living project had just been or- 
ganized in order to meet community 
needs more adequately in the future 
through education. ‘The lead article 
this month gives us some revealing and 
significant conclusions drawn from. this 
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experiment in Education for Home 
and Family Living, page 479. It is 
reported by Rex Todd Withers, who 
is chief of the homemaking education 
division in the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction and a member of 
our advisory board. 

Carmella Murphy prepared Rewards 
of a Radio Program while attending a 
two-week writing workshop at West 
Virginia University. For three years 
her weekly radio programs on_ better 
nutrition and gardening have been 
broadcast to West Virginia homemakers 
over three radio stations. Turn to 
page 480 where she points out the 
satisfactions derived from her work. 

The skit, Parliamentary Procedures 
on page 481, was sent to us by Laura 
McAdams, assistant professor of home 
economics at the University of Wash- 
ington. Developed by graduate student, 
Betty Stevenson, with the cooperation 
of the Future Homemakers of America 
Chapter at Puyallup, Washington, the 
skit was adopted by the high school 
organization to study proper meeting 
procedures. No doubt other F.H.A. 
chapters will find this skit helpful. 

One of the reasons why Bernice 
Schwab wrote Leather on page 484 was 
to stimulate more interest in teachers 
on the subject of leather goods. At 
the time her article was prepared, Miss 
Schwab was on the staff of the leather 
section of the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C. Now 
she is teaching at Farmington State 
Teachers College in Maine. 

When we saw Lampshades Made to 
Order, a booklet by Grace Kampen, 
home advisor of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service at the University of Cali- 
fornia, we immediately asked permission 
to reprint it for our readers. With the 
carefully outlined directions on page 
490, lampshade making should prove 
not only fun, but a worthwhile class 
project. 

This is the time when teachers are 
planning for Christmas-time activities. 
On pages 486-487 we bring you eight 
clever pattern suggestions for making 
Christmas gifts. And on page 494, 
Margaret Downey presents ideas to 
make the unit on Christmas Cookies an 
easier one to manage. 

If you have ever wondered how recipes 
are developed in the test kitchens of 
food companies, the story is told in 
Apple Pie 1865-1951 on page 493 by 
Alice Kline, foods consultant. Read 
how the Apple Kitchen developed new 
recipes based on old ones, a project 
your students might like to undertake. 
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HERE is a story about a man who 
Sia the editor-in-chief of the 
Saturday Evening Post saying, “Your 
last issue was wonderful. I liked every 
single thing in it!” ‘The editor is sup- 
posed to have retorted, “If that’s true, 
we are failures.”” He meant, of course, 
that in mass magazines there must be 
such a wide variety of articles, that 
there will be something for everyone. 
In fact, if a reader finds only one article 
of real interest it is considered that 
he has received his money’s worth. 

We believe that magazines whose 
readers belong exclusively to a_profcs- 
sional field such as home economics, 
should certainly contain more than one 
article which will appeal to each reader. 
Of course, we do not expect that all 
readers will find every article equally 
useful. ‘Thus, in PracricAL HoME Eco- 
NOMICS, we try to give as broad a cover- 
age to the various special interests with- 
in home economics as possible. 

An interesting corroboration of this 
was revealed in the tabulations of the 
first 500 replies to the questionnaire, 
“Help Us to Help You,” which was 
printed on the back inside page of the 
September issue. Every single article 
in the September issue showed up on 
somebody’s listing of those they found 
most useful. In addition, in answer 
to interest in ten general subject areas 
each ranked the very first for a consid- 
erable number of people. At the other 
extreme there was no subject which 
was left off the preference lists entirely. 

Food and nutrition has been named 
among the top five interests by 75 per 
cent of those answering, and clothing 
and textiles by almost 79 per cent. In 
both cases, 50 per cent named these as 
their first or second interest. 

Family relations is of first importance 
for many and child care, equipment and 
furnishings, good grooming, school 
lunch and audio-visual aids ranked mid- 
dle interest, at least. 

We appreciate the time taken to an- 
swer this questionnaire and the thought- 
ful as well as complimentary comments 
added to many of the replies. These 
suggestions will help to guide us so that 
with each issue of PracracaL you will 
get more than your money's worth. 
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For interesting classroom quizzes 
cend for these free booklets 





Q. How does the canning process affect the Q Does canning destroy the vitamins and min- 
food value of starches, sugars, fats, and erals of the fresh raw products? 
proteins? 





» How much fruit should an ideal daily diet , Can you name the basic foods you should 
include? eat every day? 





, What are normal daily milk requirements Q. What is the proper method of preparing 
for adults and children? canned vegetables as a hot dish in the 
menu? Why? 


Use these provocative questions in your classroom 
the next time you have a few extra minutes to fill in. 

















They’ll stimulate an interest in proper menu plan- r .- 
ning and intelligent use of canned foods. 1 \ 
These and dozens of other important questions J inrmacore tteiaabataa | 
are all answered in American Can Company’s home —_ 4}/_— 199 park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 1 
economics booklets. { Please send me, free of charge, for class distri- 1 
The Canned Food Handbook and the High School i bution, the number of booklets indicated: i 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods are both | QUANTITY: . I 
packed with vital facts about canned foods from I aa i 
America’s foremost manufacturer of containers for | _Choice Recipes And Menus Using Canned I 
foods, the American Can Company. And Canco’s { Foods s 
illustrated booklet, Choice Recipesand Menus Using 1 The Canned Food Handbook i 
Canned Foods, is another source of facts; and features 4  . i 
130 tested recipes using canned foods, as well as_ I j 
information about a well-balanced diet. } School i 
Fill in the coupon now and get your copies of each y wi ! 
of these three valuable booklets free of charge, for l ! 
distribution to students in your classes. : o& sata Stee. I | 
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ures to make! 


Exeiting Demonstration for Your Lyeses,| AS 


NEW HOLIDAY 





In those 8 states 
where the sale of 
iy yellow margarine is 
still prohibited, get 
"74 Nucoain the handy 
Measure-Pak. 








FREE! For easy step-by-step instructions and cookie recipe for 
making this Cookie Wonderland, write to: The Best Foods, Inc. 
1 East 43rd Street, New York 17. 
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So delicious..so economical because | t 





“'NUCOA” REG, 


k a“ Your students will welcome this quick, easy recipe for holiday fle 
baking. It takes only a quarter pound of Nucoa and a few simple sp 
ingredients! It makes a whole batch of delicious cookies . . . all Th 
in a matter of minutes! ex 
These new Holiday Cookies are sweet and crisp . . . the kind th 

f everyone loves! They’re rich, wholesome, economical because is 

{ they’re made with New Springtime-Flavor Nucoa. This is just one to 
of many valuable uses of Nucoa margarine. Your students, as fo 
future homemakers and home economists, should know how much ch 


Fre ay -Swert still 


Spngmes reve 8 YO"! New Gri ngtime-Flavor 
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Put all ingredients in one bowl, 
mix with pastry blender or fork 
till mixed but still crumbly. 





they're made with new NUCOA - eee 


floured waxed paper. 


flavor Nucoa can add—not only as a recipe ingredient, but as a 
spread, a seasoning, in all cooking! 








The Cookie Wonderland shown above left will make an interesting, 
exciting classroom project. Your students will have a chance to use 
their artistic as well as their baking ability. The cookie landscape 
is a perfect holiday decoration for table or mantelpiece. Just write 
to The Best Foods, Inc., 1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
for simple, explicit directions and easy cookie recipe . . . free of 
charge! 


NUCO Now America’s 3 Cut in aa heats wis on 
A Be greased cookie sheet in moderate 
Most Delicious Spread oven (350° F.) 8-10 minutes. 
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HE dream of the American Home 

Economics Association was realized 

last spring when the house at 1600 
Twentieth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. was purchased for a permanent 
headquarters. Although contributions 
to the headquarters fund have been 
made generously by members and 
friends of the Association, fund rais- 
ing is a continuing project for home 
economists, for only eight states have 
thus far passed their goal. 

Special money-making projects have 
ranged from sale of note paper and 
cook books to auction sales and Canasta 
parties. The Indiana State Home Eco- 
nomics Association has just announced 
that it is solving its fund raising prob- 
lem in quite an unusual manner. 

Setting their money contributions at 
$15,000, the 765 members and_presi- 
dent, Ruth Schooler, searched for a 
solution. Finally, a jeweler’s suggestion 
came to their rescue. With his advice, 
members and teachers have started to 
sell nationally advertised silverware to 
friends, students and others. Commis- 
sions received from its sale are placed 
in the PHF fund. The project is 
proving successful and members are 
greatly encouraged by the results. 

An additional incentive is a $2,000 
sterling silver tea set, first prize which 
will be awarded at the conclusion of 
the campaign to the home economist 
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Dates to Remember 


November 3-10—National 4-H Club 
Achievement Week 

November 4-7—National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association meeting, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 12-14—School Food Service 
Association meeting, New York City 

November 25-31—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago 

November 26-December 1 — American 
Vocational Association, Minneapolis 

December 25—Christmas 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Atlantic City, 

mM; 3. 
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selling the most silver in dollars and 
cents. Other smaller prizes will also 
be given. 

Anyone interested in details of the 
project can write to: Ruth Schooler, 
president of the Indiana H.E.A. at 
the Gary Hotel in Gary, Indiana, or 
to Bonnie Barrick, State Chairman, 
PHF Fund, home economics depart- 
ment, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 


Doing Your Share 


More efficiency and production, to- 
day’s by-word on farms and in fac- 
tories, might very well be applied in 
the home and family relationships. With 
an increasing number of women go- 
ing into defense work, the tasks at 
home could be shared by family mem- 
bers in many ways. \ seven point 
program used by one food processing 
plant might serve as teamwork slo- 
gans: 

1. Make homemaking a team job. Let 
each one do his or her own “picking 
up”—with everyone pitching in to 
help with general chores. 

2. Avoid waste in using all supplies. 
Make the best use of what you have. 
Keep appliances, equipment and fur- 
nishings in good repair. : 

1. Think up ways of doing daily house- 
work in a quicker and easier fash- 
ion. 

». Be prompt. ‘Time is valuable. Do 
what has to be done on time, in 
time. 

6. Buy only what is needed—one way 
that inflation can be controlled. 

7. Take care of your clothes; keep them 
mended. 

8. In preparing meals, select whole- 
some foods that are easy to prepare 
and give successful results. 


Grace Gustafson Dies 

Grace M. Gustafson, editorial man- 
ager of the consumer service depart- 
ment of General Foods Corporation 
died August 29 after a prolonged ill- 
ness. 

Miss Gustafson attended Kansas State 
College. Following graduation, — she 
was home economist on the Consumer 
Relations Department of the Borden 
Company before becoming managing 
editor of the magazine, Design for Liv- 
ing. She had been on the General 
Foods’ staff since 1942. She held mem- 
bership in Kappa Phi, Omicron Nu, 
American Home Economics Association, 


Meet 
Our 
New 
Staff 
Officer 


With this issue, PRACTICAL Hont 
Economics introduces Marge Mothersill, 
a new staff member. She replaces Pa 
tricia Appleyard who is now doing post 
graduate study in nutrition at the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Mothersill received her B.S. in 
Foods and Nutrition at the University 
of Minnesota in 1948. Upon gradua 
tion she was home economist for an 
equipment firm in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Her marriage brought her to New York 
and Columbia University where she 
studied prior to spending a year in Eu 
rope. While in Paris, she received a 
diploma from the Alliance Francaise. 


Home Economics Women in Business. 
Women’s Press Club, and Women’s 
Advertising Club. 


From Here To There 

The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company have made the following new 
home economist appointments in Penn 
sylvania: 

Janet Evans will conduct the home 
service program in territory surround 
ing New Brighton. She received het 
B.S. degree from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1951. 

Lenore Retzer will make her head 
quarters in Washington where she wiil 
take over activities formerly directed 
by Mrs. Dorothy Longmore. Miss Ret 
zer graduated from Indiana State Teach 
ers College and did postgraduate work 
at Pennsylvania State Extension Col 
lege. 

Jean M. Slavin’s new headquarters 
will be in New Castle. Miss  Alic« 
Leban the former home economist, now 
holds a U. S. government position in 
Nurenberg, Germany. 

Dorothy Farrell has been appointed 
home economist of the home service pro 
gram of the Binghamton Gas Works 
She will conduct home service activi 
ties from headquarters in Binghamton. 
Pennsylvania. She replaces Jane Mon 
shall, who is taking postgraduate courses 
at Ohio State University. Miss Farrell 
holds a B.S. degree from Carnegie In 
stitute of Technology. She is a former 
dietitian for Stouffer Restaurants in 
Cleveland and New York. 
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RACTICAL HOME EcoNxomics has been 
an inestimable value to me during 
my eight years of teaching. Since this 
is the first time I have had occasion 
to write to you, I want to thank you 
for the ‘‘vitamins” it has added to the 
usual fare of my teaching. 

The September issue of advertising 
listings has been my crutch of source 
material for the year. 

—SHEILAGH RYAN Leamington, Ontario 


Practical is Her Magazine 

1 am head of the home economics 
department in Spaulding High School 
at Rochester, New Hampshire. I feel 
that your magazine and my magazine 
(because I couldn’t get along without 
it) is doing one of the finest jobs in 
the home economics field. Your ma- 
terial is so worthwhile and is applicable 
to the class room. 

1 have worked out several valuable 
aids in teaching and will send them 


to you at a later date if you care to’ 


have material of this type. 
\gain congratulations for the splen- 
did work in issuing such a magazine. 
Lowa M. SPRINGFIELD Gonic. New Hampshire 


Enjoys Equipment Articles 

I have received a renewal notice from 
your department and wish to say that 
1 will be continuing my subscription 
as soon as the Government allows me 
the dollars. 

Your magazine is very good and we 
enjoy the articles on new equipment. 
We are green with envy when we read 
of the centers you have over there. Un- 
fortunately we are almost unable to do 
anything new here because of the lack 
of decent equipment, but your maga- 
vine provides several hours per week 
of something different. It is thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who use it. 

—E. N. Kirk Obago, New Zealand 


Requests Handicraft Articles 

I enjoy reading your magazine very 
much and recommend it to my friends 
as the best reading matter ever pub- 
lished for home economists. I am glad 
that your advertisers are kind enough to 
send me educational material which is 
helpful in the teaching of home eco- 
nomics. 

Would it be possible to include arti- 
cles on handicraft and art education? 
These important subjects are included 
in our curriculum. 

—LIGAYA BERNABE Philippine Islands 
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THE DOLE HAWAIIAN PARTY BOOK IS 


FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
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HOW YOU CAN GIVE 


on 


& py PATRICIA COLLIER 





Helps you plan, decorate, and prepare food for 
school club, P.T.A., and faculty meetings... teas, 
receptions for new teachers, guest speakers, celeb- 
rities... holiday parties, fund-raising events, and 


school dances. 
A COPY OF 
“HOW YOU CAN GIVE HAWAIIAN PARTIES” 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Here’s just the kind of teachers’ aid you’ve been looking 
for. Just reading its forty pages will inspire you. And 
the suggestions are given in such detail that you can go 
ahead on any one with confidence. What’s more, many 
of the recipes in the book are ideal for classroom lessons. 


TEACHERS: For your free copy 


of “How You Can Give Hawaiian 
Parties,” write us giving your name, 
address, school in which you teach. 
Additional single copies available at 
25c per copy; tn quantities of 50 or 
more, 15c per copy. Address —Patricia 
Collier, Dole Home Economist, Dept. 707-V, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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Children from Seed to Saplings 


By Martha May Reynolds 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.75 Pp. 334 1951 Revised 


This second edition has been revised 
to include many of the education con- 
cepts of child care developed in the 
past ten years. ‘The author has been 
associated for many years with the Child 
Study Department of Vassar College. 
She is the mother of four teen-age 
children. 

The need for children to be treated 
as individuals is constantly stressed 
throughout the book. Briefly discussed 
is the prenatal stage and birth process. 
Chapters are devoted to the babyhood 
stage, pre-school and early childhood. 
The eight year old is considered special 
and studied in a separate chapter. Age 
levels to seventeen are described in 
following sections. Ways for students 
to observe and learn from children 
conclude the book. 

The book is interesting to read and 
should be an inspiration to students 
who wish to further their study of 
child guidance. However, it should 
probably be used as an introductory 
book along with other texts which deal 
specifically with various levels of ma- 
turation. 

—Reviewed by FLORENCE STASSEN 


Everyday Grooming 


By Helen Livingstone 

and Ann Maroni 

McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Price $2.75 Pp. 166 1951 


leachers needing a textbook on good 
grooming will welcome = Everyday 
Grooming. Stressing the importance of 
keeping a smart appearance, the authors 
cover good grooming from “head to 
toe.” The first chapter centers on make 
up and its proper application with 
appreciation to individual differences, 
followed by such subjects as how to give 
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a facial and care of hands and_ nails. 
Special emphasis is given hair care: 
the “hows” and ‘“‘whys” of a good sham- 
poo, a suggested daily routine for 
healthy hair, various methods for making 
curls plus a brief discussion on_ hair 
styling principles. 

The step-by-step instructions for var- 
ious grooming techniques are accom- 
panied by helpful illustrations. 

—Reviewed by MARGE MOTHERSILL 


How to Finish or Refinish 
Your Furniture 


By Kay Hardy 
Funk & Wagnall’s Co., New York 
Price $3.75 Pp. 166 1951 


How to fix sagging upholstery, finish 
inexpensive unpainted furniture, or 
build such practical space savers as 
built-in cabinets under stairs, are but a 
few decorating problems solved in How 
to Finish or Refinish Your Furniture. 
This beautifully illustrated book is the 
fifth in the Home Primer Series by Kay 
Hardy, interior decorator, buyer, New 
Jersey College teacher and president of 
the American School of Design. 

With economy in mind, the author 
lists essential tools for turning out a 
professional-looking product, popular 
finishes, novelty touches and recipes for 
the care of fine finishes. Also included 
are good ideas about proportion and 
furniture arrangement. —M.M. 


Good Food for Bad Stomachs 
sy Sara M. Jordan 
and Sheila Hibben 
Doubleday and Co., New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 255 1951 


Victims of digestive disturbances and 
those who plan menus for them will wel- 
come this new book. Planned by a doc- 
tor and a food writer, it gives recipes 
for many dishes which can be eaten by 
people with impaired digestions. These 
are classified according to the type of 
diet for which they can be used. For 
example, “A” recipes can be used by 


those on very restricted diets, “B's” by 
persons recuperating from ulcer opera- 
tions and “C’s” by those who ‘wish to 
prevent the recurrence of ulcers. 
Recipes for every course from soup to 
dessert have been included and menu 
suggestions are given. —P. A. 


The Buffet Cook Book 
By Ruth L. Holberg 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 214 1951 


This will be a helpful book for 
those who like home entertaining, since 
the menus and recipes are planned for 
groups ranging from 8 to 18 in num- 
ber. The recipes sound delicious and 
contain just enough unusual touches in 
the way of flavoring or combinations 
to make them interesting and different. 
In addition to the specially prepared 
menus, the last pages suggest menu 
combinations based on the main dishes 
found elsewhere in the book—another 
helpful feature. 

—Reviewed by Jessie KNox 


Booklets Worth Knowing About 

Pressing Equipment by Mildred Car- 
ney (Bulletin 793) describes all the 
equipment needed for a good pressing 
job and how to use, store and care 
for it. Directions for making pressing 
pads are given. The bulletin is avail- 
able from the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Money Management — Your Health 
Dollar suggests ways of obtaining the 
most from your health dollar by pre- 
ventive health measures and correct 
handling of medical expenses. It may 
be obtained from the Consumer Educa- 
tion Department, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois for five cents. 


Merchandise Facts, a series of ten 
manuals on apparel and home furnish- 
ings, has been revised. These booklets 
were prepared as guides for sales per- 
sonnel, but would be of equal interest 
to students of better buymanship. Titles 
are China and Earthenware, Foundation 
Garments, Handbags, Fashion Jewelry, 
Lamps, Lingerie, Man-Made _ Fabrics, 
Men’s Ties, etc., Millinery, and Shoes. 
Copies can be obtained for 25 cents 
each, with discounts for quantity pur- 
chases. Write to the Research Bureau 
of Retailing Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


The Bath and You is an amusing 8- 
page booklet tracing bath history from 
“brooks to bathtubs” and describes 10 
different bath-taking methods. Copies 
are obtainable through Cleanliness Bu- 
reau, Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, recognizing the important chemical 
and performance differences. has ruled that Acetate and Rayon be separately 
identified. Since 1937, Acetate and Rayon. two completely different textile 
fibers have been known by the general term “Rayon.” Separate identification 
of acetate and rayon fibers is now mandatory. 

This ruling will be of distinct benefit to consumers. It will simplify 
shopping by providing exact knowledge of fiber content and will make proper 
care of garments easier. 

A special booklet, “Acetate, the Beauty Fiber,” contains specific infor- 
mation on what Acetate is... how to identify it... how to care for it... what 
to expect from it in the way of service. For free copies for your classes just fill 


in the coupon. 
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NSTEAD of prizes, housewives, ap- 

pearing on a radio quiz program, take 

home some tips on modernizing their 
kitchens in the new film, She Stole the 
Show. The story is introduced with 
the appearance of a happy homemaker 
on the program. Asked why she was 
not unhappy from overwork, she named 
her modern electric kitchen as the ans- 
wer. The film action then continues 
with a discussion of modern kitchen 
planning and organization to eliminate 
the “waste motion” of old style kitchens. 
It stresses the coordination of appli- 
ances and cabinets into three work sav- 
ing centers: the cooking center which 
includes the range and its adjoining 
cabinets; the food storage center with 
the refrigerator and cabinets; and the 
clean-up center consisting of either a 
dishwasher sink and disposal or sink 
and storage cabinets for dishpan and 
soap powders. The placement of these 
working areas in an efficient kitchen 
arrangement is also emphasized. 

This 15 minute entertaining film 
made by Hotpoint is now available for 
use in schools and churches. 





Beok on Projection 
Ieachers interested in getting the 
most out of audio-visual materials will 
want to send for a new booklet called 
More Brilliant Projection. It covers 
such topics as the type of screen which 
is best under different conditions, seat- 
ing. care of films and projector, and 
use of sound films. It is being offered 
by a manufacturer of projection screens, 
the Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 1204 S. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
8. Illinois. 


New Home Economics Films 

Recognizing the educational value of 
audio-visual aids, Modern ‘Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc. has produced a free 
series of 16 mm. sound motion pictures 
covering all areas of home economics. 
These films on food and _ nutrition, 
table settings, buying skills, budgeting, 
good grooming and laundry tips will 
surely be of interest to teachers and 
students alike. 

‘The series lists 37 films, many in col- 
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or, and can be obtained by paying 
transportation charges from your near- 
est Modern Film Library. The film list 
plus booking calendar is available by 
writing Modern ‘Talking Picture Ser- 
vice Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Basically Speaking 

Four teen-age girls discover that it 
takes more than a well chosen style 
and a fine seam to make their dress a 
fashion in Facts About Your Figure. 
The film points out the necessity for 
proper foundations for good grooming 
and shows how to correctly measure 
for bras and girdles. ‘The basic in- 
formation is deftly handled in a dream 
world sequence which will appeal to 
teen-agers. ‘This 16 mm. sound and 
color film is available on loan for show- 
ing in junior and senior high school 
home economics classes. It is distrib- 
uted by Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 


He Helps Himself 
The personality conflict of self-con 
sciousness is portrayed in a new film re 
lease, Self Conscious Guy. A victim ol 
self conscious feelings, this high school 





A scene taken from Facts About 
Your Figure described at left 


boy finds it difhcult to make friends 
and do his school work well. With the 
encouraging discovery that classmates 
have developed poise and self assurance 
after suffering from similar feelings, he 
works toward an adjustment. ‘This is 
accomplished by thinking of others, de 
veloping skills, taking part in activi- 
ties, and finally by developing a_ per 
spective on his relationship to the so 
cial situations in which he finds him 
self. 

This | reel, sound film made by Cor 
onet Films, 65 E. South Water, Chicago 
1, Illinois can be purchased for $100 
in color, $50 in black and white, or 
rented through film rental libraries. 




















TFANDARDIZATION © of _ kitchen 
\ utensils to aid the homemaker was 
the basis of a recent panel discussion 
on the Kathi Norris television program 
over WNBT. ‘This project, sponsored 
by the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, is aimed at setting up stand- 
ard sizes of pots, pans and measuring 
cups and spoons for use in the home. 
It also includes a plan for permanent 
size markings on all kitchenware. 

Panel members included Harriet J. 
Anderson, Home Institute director of 
the New York Herald-Tribune; Vir- 
ginia Schroeder, home economist from 
General Foods Corporation; Lucy Malt- 
by, home economics director of Corn- 
ing Glass Co.; Edna Brandau, formerly 
of Syracuse University representing the 
homemaker in the discussion; Ephraim 


Freedman, Bureau of Standards direc 
tor, R. H. Macy & Co.; and Jerry Han 
ock, housewares buyer, Sears. Roebuck 
& Co. 

Discussing where to put size markings, 
panel members agreed that putting them 
on the utensils themselves was more 
useful to the housewife than on the 
label. Furthermore, they declared theit 
full support in promoting the adoption 
of standard sizes for kitchen products 

Both Miss Schroeder and Miss An 
derson discussed the difficulties that 
recipe makers and testers have when 
incorrect measuring equipment is used 
To illustrate her point, Miss Schroeder 
demonstrated three cakes. One was 
perfect, one had too little baking pow 
der and the other too much. — Each 
had been made using a different meas 
uring spoon, all supposedly measuring 
one teaspoon. She stated that a varia 
tion as much as 30 per cent off the 
standard measure is found with measur 
ing spoons and from 10 to 15 per cent 
with cups. 

Answering Mrs. Brandau’s question 
of how sizes could be permanently 
stamped on the product, Lucy Maltby 
said, “If Mrs. Homemaker wants dimen 
sions stamped into each pyrex dish, that 
is where we'll put them. She is ow 
queen and _ boss.” 
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SHELDON-PLANNED MEANS - 
EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


SHELDON EQUIPMENT 
VITALIZES YOUR PROGRAM 


Sheldon equipment is planned to meet your program needs — 

to make the program more functional — to breathe life into it Compact Infra-red Drying Cabinet with power far 
' ° . ° s ° p circulation is but one of the many hundreds o 

by having everything contribute toward a dynamic layout. You Sheldon valle which Go to make do en intemal 

can call on Sheldon field engineers to help you in this vital school layout. Dries up fo 28 towels in one hour 

planning, knowing that with their help you shall have a balanced 
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the reputation of Sheldon for meticulous quality in all that it 
produces. Write for further information. ® 


EH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 
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@ Above: A_ Personal 
and Family Sewing 
Class member tells the 
Mesick kindergarten 
how foods affect growth 
with animal figures 
made from fruits and 


vegetables 


@ Left: Elementary 
students in Lansing are 
absorbed in their new 


ly hatched chicks 


@ Right: The Mesick 
football captain repre- 
sents the Personal and 
Family Living Class in 
a foods discussion with 


elementary pupils 
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By Rex Todd Withers 


Education for home and family living 


HE ideal community is made up of families whose 

life is active, wholesome and happy. In ten towns 

and cities of Michigan, school and community 
groups recently worked together on a three-year project 
to develop ways to reach this goal. Their work was 
part of a Demonstration School-Community Program in 
Home and Family Living sponsored by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. It was hoped that 
these “pilot” centers would develop plans, processes 
and programs which would later be useful to all Michi- 
gan schools. 


Modern Demands on Education 

The program grew out of the changing demands 
which modern living makes on education. In an effort 
to find out how to make teaching in home and family 
living more useful to students and communities, figures 
were compiled which showed trends in family size, 
income, marriage and divorce, juvenile delinquency 
and other factors affecting families. “Needs of families 
were analyzed and means of fulfilling them were dis- 
cussed. 

To clarify their aims, local groups developed defini- 
tions of education for home and family living. They 
thought such programs should include these subjects: 
personal and social behavior, including marital and 
family relationships; the home, including interior deco- 
ration and financial management; the care, health, hap- 
piness, education and growth of all family members; 
and interrelationships of the home and community. It 
was felt that these functions are closely integrated in 
normal democratic home and family life and that help- 


This article showing how ten Michigan communities mobi- 
lized for better home and family living is based on the 
official report of the project, Bulletin No. 295, published 
by Lee M. Thurston, superintendent of public instruction 
in Lansing. It is reported here with the assistance of our 
PHE advisor, Rex Todd Withers, who is chief of home- 
making education for the State of Michigan. 


















ing families to fill them constitutes the one large objec- 
tive of the educational program. 


How the Groups Organized 

The original program included six Michigan com- 
munities, who worked with the Department of Public 
Instruction. During 1947-48, five other communities 
were added and one withdrew. Communities partici- 
pating at the end of the program were Lansing, High- 
land Park, Belding, Mesick, Wayne, Lakeview, Rock- 
ford, Concord, Elkton and Stephenson. ‘The program 
lasted from August 1946 to August 1949. 

The programs were planned step by step. First, the 
local committee in cooperation with state personnel 
surveyed the situation, locating areas needing study and 
determining which work could be undertaken profit- 
ably. ‘They then determined procedures and resources 
to use for different undertakings. They also found it 
necessary to develop a philosophy and purpose to fit 
the local situation and to devise ways of evaluating 
the program as it evolved. 

A number of difficulties were met by school and com 
munity leaders in getting the program under way. 
These included dealing with varying attitudes of school 
and community leaders toward newer trends in educa 
tion and with lack of confidence in the values of using 
democratic processes, lack of personnel to assume lead- 
ership, the amount of time and energy needed to co 
ordinate the program at local levels, shifting school 
administrations, lack of funds for local developments 
and existing school schedules which made it difficult 
to introduce more creative ways of teaching. 

All participants realized that the home .and family 
life programs which they were starting must necessarily 
be long range undertakings of which the objectives 
could not be achieved in full in three years. Nor did 
the towns make formal evaluations of their program. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that there was evidence that 
the four immediate objectives of the three-year program 
had been to some extent accomplished. 


The Four Objectives 

Four objectives of the program are given below 
followed by ways in which ten communities achieved 
them. 

OBJECTIVE I—To provide opportunity for ex peri- 
mentation and improvement of various types of home 
and family life program. 

This was done in a number of ways. In all ten cen- 
ters studies were made to determine the community's 
needs and thus provide more adequate bases for de- 
veloping curricula in home and family life. Students 
participated in studies, institutes, conferences and dis- 


(Continued on next page) 











(Continued from preceding page) 

cussion groups. At the conclusion of the program em- 
phasis in the schools appeared to be shifting from sub- 
ject centered instruction to the needs and interests of 
children and youth. School schedules and programs 
were becoming more flexible. Leaders also noted that 
in many cases home conditions and family relations had 
improved as a result of the program. 

OBJECTIVE II—To encourage closer integration of 
all curriculum offerings relating to home and family 
life in elementary, secondary and adult education. 

In all ten communities, homemaking, social studies 
and elementary teachers sought ways to strengthen their 
contribution to such programs. Parents participated 


frequently in classroom activities. Education for home 
and family living began to reach from the nursery 
school or kindergarten through adult life. 
OBJECTIVE IlI—To develop interest of teachers 
and administrators in extending education for home 
and family living. 
As a result of the program, teachers and administra- 


tors appeared to be more interested in home and fami- 


lies. They also became aware of the needs in this area 

of education and many different disciplines were co 

ordinated to attack problems. Local community leaders 

contributed services that promoted promising opportu- 

nities for the betterment of the community. 
(Concluded on page 510) 





ewards of a 
radio program 





By Carmella M, Murphy 


66A LL right boys, you’ve seen Mrs. 

Murphy now,” a young mother said 
to her three sons as I came up the 
steps of their farm home. 

“We listen to your radio program 
every Saturday and they promised to go 
out and play as soon as they saw you,” 
she explained. 

At that moment I 
changed places with anyone. 
I realized the long hours of 
preparation had truly paid off. The 
discovery of the influence my _ radio 
chats had on the daily lives of farm 
tremble. 


wouldn’t have 
Then 
radio 


people, however, made me 
This grave responsibility had not been 
How had it come about? 
In the spring of 1947 I became rest- 
less. It was the first time in several 


expected. 





Mrs. Murphy is state home economist 
for the Farmer's Home Administration 
with offices in Morgantown, West Va. 
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years that I was unable to have a gar- 
den. Talking about it was the next 
best thing. But what about an au- 
dience? The problem took care of it- 
self when I volunteered to talk about 
gardening over the air as a project for 
our West Virginia State Nutrition Com- 
mittee. This was to be done once 
a week for a month. That one month 
has slipped into more than three years 
and I’m still at it. 

“Isn’t your radio program a lot of 
work? How do you manage to get 
to the studio every week? Why do you 
do it?” These questions are often asked 
by friends and fellow home economists. 
The radio program isn’t work, it’s fun. 
I do it because I enjoy it. 

Every Saturday I can go into hun- 
dreds of homes and talk for 12 min- 
utes about the things I like to do 
best. It may be growing broccoli for 
a fall vegetable, or proving that can- 
ning is a pleasure when the necessary 
equipment is on hand, or that a nutri- 
tious recipe can be economical and 
tasty. 

As home economist for the Farmers 
Home Administration, an agency of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, I have many opportunities to 
visit farm families throughout West 
Virginia who are cooperating with our 
supervised credit program. Many of 
them say, on my first visit, “Oh, you 
are Mrs. Murphy that talks over the 
radio,” or “I am so glad to see you 
in person.” The complimentary tone 
of such comments has been a constant 
reminder that the program must al- 
ways be even better than the week 
before. 

After eight months of script-writing, 
I was persuaded to try a program with- 
out one. It went off beautifully and 
since that day, we have done nothing 
but live ad-lib broadcasts. 

The announcer simply asks a few 
leading questions and I make some 
comments based on honest-to-goodness 


experience and training. ‘The natural 
heart-to-heart discussion guarantees an 
audience. A household hint is used as 
bait at the beginning and a. short, 
timely recipe keeps the homemaker 
listening to the end. 

Little time is spent in preparation 
because many of the suggestions I en- 
courage FHA homemakers to put into 
practice are also used on my program. 
The chief aim of our supervised credit 
program is to help farm families help 
themselves. The radio chat accom- 
plishes the same result for many fami- 
lies who are not reached by other per- 
sons or organizations. 

From time to time listening home- 
makers may request a free booklet pro- 
vided a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
is mailed to the radio station. ‘The man- 
ager was waiting at the top of the 
stairs the Saturday following a_ pro- 
gram on reducing. 

“Guess how many requests came in?” 
he asked flipping the stack of letters. 

“Forty to sixty would be my guess.” 

“More than 125,” he cried, ‘‘and that 
means you have a huge audience.” 

“Good,” I answered, “Then that 
means more families will grow better 
gardens and eat tastier food. 

If the opportunity to do radio work 
comes your way, don’t turn it down 
because you lack experience. Believe 
me, the experience will come. Think 
how many persons you can talk to at 
one time. Think how many more folks 
will know about your work and what 
you are doing. 

The weekly chats have given me, a 
shy individual, a confidence I never 
dreamed I could have. The responsi- 
bility for speaking accurately over the 
air has kept me on my toes. Speaking 
naturally has helped me express my 
thoughts more clearly. And above all, 
it has given me the opportunity to go 
into hundreds of farm homes and help 
make homemaking a bit easier and hap- 
pier. 
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NE purpose of Future Homemakers 

of America is to foster the develop- 

ment of creative leadership in home 
and community life. Understanding of 
parliamentary procedures and ability to 
use them in chapter meetings are im- 
portant ways for students to gain con- 
fidence in leadership and to learn to 
work effectively with groups. 

Each member who earns a Junior 
Homemaker Degree must present evi- 
dence that she is beginning to under- 
stand parliamentary procedure. As a girl 
continues to grow through Future 
Homemakers of America and as she 
works toward a Chapter or State Home- 
makers Degree, she may recognize the 
need for more skill in the techniques 
of group leadership. 

Members and advisers of Future 
Homemakers of America are aware of 
the need to emphasize parliamentary 
procedures. Attention to these tech- 
niques is important in order to give 
girls opportunity to develop skills in 
leadership as well as to aid in efficient 
transaction of chapter business. Con- 
fidence and “know how” will come from 
study of rules and participation in 
chapter activities. 

This script is of an imaginary busi- 
ness meeting. It is planned for chap- 
ters or executive councils to use as a 


means of studying rules and techniques. 


that result in a quick, orderly and effi- 
cient meeting. It includes only the basic 
processes found to be most useful to 
small, informal groups. Such problems 
as special motions, non-amendable or 
non-discussable motions and amending 
constitutions or by-laws have not been 
included because they are not used often 
by the average chapter. 

The dialogue could be used in sev- 
eral ways: 

1. As an introduction to a discus- 
sion of principles of parliamentary pro- 
cedure at the local, regional or state 
level 

2. As short skits illustrating impor- 
tant principles followed by a discussion 
of problems involved 

3. To help chapters plan similar 
meetings to illustrate correct techniques. 
A chapter could also make a recording 
of the procedures, as the senior high 
school chapter at Puyallup, Washington 
did, for its own use or for regional 





This skit was prepared by Miss Me- 
Adams, associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Betty Ste- 
venson, now homemaking teacher at 
Snohomish, Washington, with the co- 
operation of the senior high school Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America chapter 
at Puyallup. Others assisting in its 
preparation were Helen Alexander and 
Clancey Jean, FHA advisers; Deane 
Healy and George Walter. 
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By Laura E. McAdams and Betty Stevenson 


use in studying parliamentary proce- 
dure. 


SITUATION 1: Calling the meeting to 

order 

PRESIDENT: Will the meeting please come 
to order (Pound gavel) Will the sec- 
retary call the roll? 
(Secretary calls roll. As name is 
called, each member answers “Here.”) 


Situation 2: Introducing business in 

proper order which is: 

a. Reports of officers. Reading minutes 
is actually the secretary’s report. 

b. Reports of standing committees 

c. Reports of special committees 

d. Old or unfinished business 

e. New business 


PRESIDENT: The secretary will read the 
minutes of the last meeting. 

SECRETARY: Madam President. The 
meeting was called to order by the 
President. The minutes were read 
and approved as read. The Chair (or 
president) announced the following 
appointments: Membership Chair- 
man, Sally Jackson; Social Chairman, 
Cora Weston; Publicity Chairman, 
Amy Beckland; Project Chairman, 
Pat Mullen. 

The treasurer announced that the 
yearly dues were payable to her by 
October 15. 

A motion made by Nancy Jordan 
was passed that the Chair appoint a 
committee to make yearbooks for the 
club. Betty Lovell was appointed 


chairman of the yearbook committee 
with Sue Donovan, Janet Lawton and 
Betty Clark on her committee. The 
material for the book was discussed. 
A motion was passed that Joyce be 
our official delegate at the regional 
meeting in Lynndale, October 29. 
Everyone in the club was urged to go 
to the meeting and plans for attend- 
ing were discussed. Shirley McDon- 
ald said she could find out the possi- 
bilities of chartering a bus to take the 
club to Lynndale. She will report 
the results at the October 25 meeting. 
The meeting adjourned ‘at 4.50 P.M. 
Respectively submitted, Lael Ellison, 
Secretary. 


Situation 3: Approval of minutes 

PRESIDENT: Are there any additions or 
corrections to the minutes? (Pause) 
If not, the minutes stand approved as 


read. ‘The first order of business is 
the officers’ reports. The treasurer’s 
report? 


Situation 4: Obtaining the floor. A 
member must stand, address the Chair 
and be recognized by the Chair before 
he can speak. 


Mary: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Mary Street. 

Mary: I want to report that all but a 
few of the members have paid their 
dues. I would appreciate receiving 
the others’ dues within the next few 
days so I can complete my report. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

PRESIDENT: The next order of business 
is the committee reports. Membership 
chairman? 

SALLY: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Sally Jackson. 

SALLY: We have the list of new mem- 
bers posted on the bulletin board and 
we have distributed Official Guards 
to all of them. 

PresipeNT: Publicity chairman? 

Amy: Madam President. 

PresipeNtT: Amy Beckland. 

Amy: The publicity committee took pic- 
tures of the FHA booth at the county 
fair and we used these in a bulletin 
board display last week. Also a notice 
of this meeting was placed in last 
Friday's school paper. ‘The committee 
plans to arrange a meeting with the 
editor of the school paper and talk 
over the possibilities of getting some 
space for club news that is of inter- 
est to the whole student body. 


Situation 5: Making motions. There 
must be a motion on the floor about a 
subject before it can be discussed in 
the meeting. 

Situation 6: Seconding the motion. A 
motion must be seconded before it is 
open for discussion. Technically a sec- 
ond is required in order to insure that 
at least two persons are willing to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

Situation 7: Discussion. The maker of 
a motion has the privilege of speaking 
first after the motion is open for dis- 


cussion. 


Amy: Madam President. I move the ac- 
ceptance of this report. 

Voice: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT: The motion has been made 
and seconded that the Publicity Com- 





The clever illustrations on this and the 
preceding page are taken from the new 
Life Adjustment Booklet, Your Club 
Handbook by Nancy E. McDowell. 
Copies may be obtained from Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, for 40 cents each. 
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mittee report be accepted. Is there 


any discussion? 

Amy: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Amy. 

Amy: The committee discussed the 
publicity and thinks that it could do 
a better job if there were a column 
in the Bugle in which we could pub- 
licize our activities. 


Situation 8: Amendment to a report or 
motion. One way to amend a motion is 
to strike out words, phrases or sen- 
tences and_ substitute other words, 
phrases or sentences. See reference 
source for other ways to amend mo- 
tions. 

ELAINE: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Elaine McGregor. 

ELAINE: I move to amend the committee 
report by substituting the word 
“chairman” for the word “committee.” 

Voice: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT: The question before us now 
is the amendment to the committee 
report. Is there any discussion about 
substituting “chairman” for “‘commit- 
tee”? 

ELAINE: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Elaine. 

ELAINE: I think the idea of having a 
definite spot in the Bugle where the 
girls will see our news is a fine idea. 
But I don’t think it’s necessary for 
the whole committee to see the editor. 

Amy: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Amy. 

Amy: Elaine has a good point, but I 
think the whole committee would be 
more effective. I have been in my- 
self and it doesn’t seem to get us any- 
where. We have plenty of news and 
we need the space. I think maybe 
the four of us can do a better job of 
convincing the editor to give us space. 

Situation 9: Putting the question, and 

voting. Discussion is closed when the 

question is called. Voting may be: 

a. By voice—‘Aye” and “No” 

b. By show of hands or standing 

ce. By ballot 

d. By roll call 

PRESIDENT: Is there discussion? Are you 
ready for the question? 

Voices: Question. 

PRESIDENT: The question before us is the 
amendment to the committee report. 
All those in favor of substituting the 
word “committee” in the motion say 
“Aye.” (Chorus “Aye’”) All those op- 
posed say “No.” (Chorus “No”) The 
amendment is defeated. 


Situation 10: Call for a division of the 
house or re-vote, especially when the 
first vote is by voice. 


ELAINE: Madam President. I call for 
a division of the house. 

PRESIDENT: We will vote again. All those 
in favor of the amendment please 
stand . . . Will those opposed please 


stand? . . . The amendment is 
adopted. Now the motion before the 
house is to accept the amended report 
of the publicity committee. * If there 
is no further discussion we will vote. 
All those in favor of the motion say 





“Aye.” All those opposed say “No.” 
(No answer) The motion is carried. 
May we have the report of the social 
committee? 

Cora: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Cora Weston. 

Cora: There is no report. 

PRESIDENT: Project chairman? 

Pat: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Pat Mullen. 

Pat: Our first important project is the 
World Christmas Festival. Right 
after our last meeting the committee 
started to work on publicity. Every- 
one was cooperative. The school 
paper gave us some good write-ups 
and one art class made posters which 
are in the halls. The Rotary Club 
volunteered to pay the postage on 
our overseas packages. All contribu- 
tions have been collected and now 
we have to wrap packages for mail- 
ing. Cora suggested we make a party 
of it. We could meet Thursday after- 
noon and wrap things—it won’t take 
long if everyone helps—and we'll have 
boxes and string ready. After we’re 
done the social committee will serve 
refreshments. Does anyone have sug- 
gestions? 

PRESIDENT: You and your committee 
have been working hard, and_ the 
whole school is behind our project. 
Is Thursday afternoon all right for 
a wrapping party? . . . There doesn’t 
seem to be any objection so we'll 
meet in the foods laboratory right 
after school Thursday. Are there any 
other committee reports? 

Betty: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Betty Lovell. 

Betty: The committee in charge of 
making up the yearbook has finished 
and the program books are ready for 
the girls. I'll put them on the table 
so everyone can take a copy as she 
leaves. 

PRESIDENT: Is there any unfinished busi- 
ness? 

(Continued on page 511) 
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WHAT IS THE PLACE OF 


clothing, textiles & good grooming 


THE HOME ECONOMIST IN 


the textile industr 


to question the importance of her interest in the 

textile industry. But what happens when you place 
the same question to a textile man about a home 
economist? 

Despite the fact that so many thousands of home eco- 
nomics trained women teach the making, purchasing 
and use of clothing, there is a minimum of mutual un- 
derstanding between those women and the people who 
make the fabrics and products they handle. One of the 
reasons for this may be the complicated distribution 
system followed by a textile product. Unlike a refrig- 
erator, a gas stove, or even a canned food which leaves 
the manufacturer in the form in which it will go to the 
consumer, the great majority of textile products change 
their form many times before they are sold to the user. 
In most cases, those changes are made by independent 
processors who have little or no contact with each other 
beyond the transaction of buying and selling goods or 
services. 

For example, when a simple street dress is bought in 
the average dress department, it means that the retailer 
bought it from a wholesale dress manufacturer. The 
dress manufacturer may not actually make the dress in 
his own plant. He has it made piece meal by a con- 
tractor or contractors. He ordinarily does not have 
his fabric woven to specification or even finished to any 
special needs, except color and design. ‘That fabric is 
sold to him by a converter. 

The converter, in turn, buys “grey goods,” unfinished 
materials of cotton, man-made fibers or silk. He em- 
ploys commission dyers and finishers to dye, print and 
finish the fabric, perhaps in one plant but many times 
in separate plants. Eventually, the fabric is ready for 
sale to the dress trade. 

The grey goods, themselves, are bought from many 
sources. ‘The mills which supply the fabrics weave mil- 
lions of yards of the same basic construction for a wide 
variety of customers and end-uses. 


T: the home economist, it probably seems ridiculous 





Irene Blunt is secretary of the National Federation of 
Textiles, a trade association of the synthetic and silk 
industry. Associated with the organization since 1917, 
Miss Blunt knows first hand the needs and practices of 
the industry. This article is based on a talk she gave 
to a Home Economics in Business meeting in Cleveland. 
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Another reason for the lack of understanding is the 
contradiction between the appeal of a textile product 
at the time of its initial sale to the consumer and the 
standard it is expected to live up to afterward. A cer- 
tain bright color takes the eye; a new weave construc- 
tion is an appealing novelty; contrasting trimmings are 
interesting. But it can happen that the bright color 
is one which is not stable under sunlight; the weave 
construction is lovely for an infrequently worn dress 
but won’t take everyday business wear; the contrasting 
trimming is of a perishable type. Nevertheless, the av- 
erage consumer apparently does little in checking into 
the wearability of the dress. Instead, she is quick to 
complain if the retail store does not show the bright 
color, the new weave or the trimmings which have style 
appeal, although not necessarily wear satisfaction. 

It is frequently only after the garment is worn or 
cleaned that the consumer is conscious of the wearing 
quality. Then, if things are not right, her resentment 
turns on the textile industry, not the dress industry 
which insisted upon having the fabric and added the 
trimmings nor the retailer who also insisted upon hav- 
ing the dress in the color, fabric and trimmings that 
“would sell.” The average fabric manufacturer or con- 
verter feels that if the consumer wants garments to 
clean, to wash, etc., she should buy on that basis to be- 
gin with. Not enough garments are returned to the 
retailer to make a dent on the buying habits of its pur- 
chasing agents. As far as the wholesale dress manufac- 
turer is concerned, his principal complaint on returns 
is that the dresses just didn’t appeal in the first place. 
The buyer wants something new. ‘The fabric man con- 
cludes that the consumer doesn’t know what she wants. 

Sometimes, the textile industry has been roundly cen- 
sured for what is blithely termed “quality deteriora- 
tion” when it is found that troubles complained of rest 
primarily in other-than-textile items, such as buttons 
and belts which do not survive cleaning, poorly made 
seams which rip apart because of too thrifty a cutting 
or a badly fitting facing or lining which makes the 
garment droop where it shouldn't. ‘Too casually, in 
many cases, these complaints are loosely referred to as 
complaints about textiles. Like the time-worn story of 
the cry of “wolf,” the average textile manufacturer de- 
cides that all complaints of a general nature are based 

(Continued on page 492) 
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By Bernice B. Schwab 





leather 





T IS amazing that the average home 
economics graduate, so well versed 
in the warp and woof of the textile 

industry, knows so little about leather, 
for there is no clothing material more 
certain to appear in daily use. 

The average person in the United 
States buys three pairs of shoes per 
year; the average woman usually more 
than three. With this ample basis, 
the leather industry has become about 
sixth largest in the country in number 
of employees and does an estimated 
three billion dollars worth of business 
per year. 


Kinds of Leather 

Much leather is a by-product of the 
meat industry. In this country more 
than 20 million cattle hides and 14 
million calfskins are converted to 
leather. Cattle hides weigh over 30 
pounds, while lighter hides, called skins, 
weigh less than 15 pounds. Between 
these two are the skins of larger calves 
or undersized cattle weighing from 15 
to 30 pounds and classified as kipskins. 

Mary’s little lamb and family also 
get into the leather picture and add 
a soft touch. Although the United 
States is a leading producer and con- 
sumer of sheepskins, we are obliged 
to import nearly half of our annual 
supply of 35 million skins. Hair sheep 
(cape from South Africa, carbretta from 
Brazil) usually find their way into the 





When this article was written Miss 
Schwab was a staff member of the 
leather section of the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, D. C. As 
of this fall she is teaching home eco- 
nomics at Farmington State Teachers 
College in Maine. 
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glove and garment trades. Almost all 
chamois comes from _ sheepskin; _ its 
other uses include shoe linings, slip- 
pers, gloves and sport coats. 

The 50 million goat and kid skins 
imported and tanned annually yield 
leather that is light, soft and pliable, 
yet much stronger than sheepskin and 
with a more pronounced grain pattern. 
Combined strength and light weight 
make kid desirable in handbags, gloves, 
shoe uppers and fancy goods. Morocco 
is fancy goatskin leather. 

When gloved hands clap and voices 
on the sidelines sing, “Keep that pig- 
skin a-rollin’ along,” they refer, of 
course, to the cowhide football. These 
days, gloves are far more likely than 
footballs to be made of pigskin. 

Pigskin is valued for its durability 
and the distinctive grain pattern formed 
by the characteristic grouping of three 
or more large bristle holes. The 
leather is porous, yet durable. Leather 
made from peccary (a wild boar) and 
carpincho (a wild rodent) both of 
South America, is also known in the 
trade as pigskin. The wearing quali- 
ties of these skins are similar to those 
of real pigskin and the grain _pat- 
tern can be distinguished only by an 
expert. The skins of domestic hogs 
are difficult to remove from the car- 
cass without damaging. 

Many other kinds of hides and skins 
can be used in making leather. Horse- 
hide is one of them. The entire front 
end of horsehide is of comparatively 
poor quality, but in the rear area, 
extending about 22 inches from the 
root of the tail, is a very dense com- 
pact mass of fibers. This part is known 
as the shell and is used to produce 
leather known as cordovan. Cordovan 
is expensive and desirable because of 
its great durability and its  scuff-re- 


sistance. It is used chiefly in upper 
leather for riding and military boots. 


Properties of Leather 

The unique combination of proper- 
ties that leather possesses assures its 
use by everyone from the private in 
boot camp to the Chief of Staff in 
the White House. 

The lifetime of leather is so great 
under flexing that there is no satis 
factory laboratory test to measure its 
flexibility. With continued flexing, 
the fibers tend to reorient themselves 
to minimize stress so that they can 
withstand many millions of flexes with- 
out structural failure. This flexibility 
is retained through a wide range of 
temperatures, thus making leather 
especially suitable for shoes. 

Leather readily transfers large 
amounts of water as water vapor. This 
is an extremely important health fac- 
tor in shoes as it permits perspiration 
to be carried off and the foot to 
“breathe.” Together with flexibility 
and water vapor permeability, good 
quality leather is very durable. 


Factors Influencing Quality 

There are a number of factors in- 
fluencing leather quality besides the 
kind of hide. Need I mention to 
home economists that quality begins 
with the diet of the animal? ‘There 
is also a definite relationship between 
a tender age and a tender hide. The 
hide should be free of scar tissue caused 
by parasites, burns or disease. 

Hides of animals slaughtered in sum- 
mer are superior to those slaughtered 
in winter because they contain less hair 
and more hide substance. The best 
hides are flayed in large packing 
houses where several men, each special- 
ized in flaying one part of the hide, 
work so skillfully that the hide is not 
damaged by cuts or scratches in the 
flaying process. 

The hide substance is largely com- 
posed of fibrous protein material and 
is highly putrescible. It -is preserved 
by salt-curing which reduces the mois- 
ture content and makes it possible to 
store or ship the “green-salted” hides. 


Tanning 

A major role in producing good 
quality leather is played by the tanner. 
Since the fiber structure varies with 
different locations on the hide, the belly 
and shoulder area must be tanned 
separately. The side usually produces 
the best leather because the fiber struc 
ture is more compact. With _horse- 
hide, however, the entire front end 
is of comparatively poor quality. Sheep- 
skin is weakened by a layer of fat cells 
that may cause the grain layer to split 
off rather easily in the finished prod- 

(Concluded on page 514) 
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T is difficult not to be enthusiastic 


per 
: about the new synthetic fibers. ‘They 
are entirely different from the na- 
tural fibers and their inherent qualities 
_ can be utilized to produce fabrics of 
“i unusual serviceability. 
23 One of the most important of these 
- synthetics is dynel (pronounced § di- 
nell’), developed by the Union Carbide 
_ and Carbon Corporation of New York. 
wd Although coined by them, the term dy 
we nel is a generic (classifying) and not a 
1B trade-mark name. 
om Dynel is an acrylic fiber made from 
_ vinyl chloride and acrylonitrile. (Vinyl 
th- chloride is used to make Vinylite plastics 
mT and acrylonitrile is one of the chief con 
of stituents of Buna N rubber.) 
wi The resin is extruded to form a tow 
which is cut into staple lengths. ‘This 
~ fiber is not available in continuous fila 
” ment form. ‘The color is light gold but 
ic: can be bleached or dyed to near white. 
13 Dynel is going into controlled end 
os use applications. Yard goods will not 
“4 be available even in 1952. Although 
rd only a limited amount of dynel is avail 





able for consumer items, some of the 
experimental applications indicate great 
promise for this new synthetic fiber. 


‘i Dynel is warm to touch and very re 
6 silient. It is not only non-felting but 
oO also moth- and mildew-resistant. It is 


not tough like nylon, but is quick-dry 
° ing. However, heavy napped fabrics 
an impo . 
portant new may dry quite slowly. 

Fire resistance is one of its outstand 
° ing characteristics. Dynel will not sup 
acrylic fiber Bi Se tar : 
port combustion; it will not burn ex- 
cept in a direct flame. When burning, 
° . it does not form a hot residue as does 

is fire, : ‘ 
? acid and nylon and for this reason should make 
excellent flame-resistant drapery fabrics. 
7 alt . Some have been developed by Hafner 

alkali resistant sacs sre et 

Associates and J. H. Thorpe & Co. Be 
cause of its fire resistance, dynel is 
ideally suited for napped fabrics, espe 
° cially those to be used for children’s 

By Marie Antoin Y 
’ ette Falcone garments. But it must be remembered 
that some dyestuffs contribute to flam 
mability. Dyed dynel fabrics should be 
tested to ascertain their burning qual 
ity if this is an important characteristic 
to consider for a special end-use appli 







cation. 

Dynel is also inherently resistant to 
acids and alkalies. This makes it an 
excellent fiber for work clothing to be 
worn in chemical industries. Several 
experimental fabrics for this purpose 
have been developed and have been 
made into apparel by Chem-Wear. 

Dynel is very sensitive to heat. It re- 
quires extremely low drying and _ iron- 
ing temperatures. Even the lowest set- 
ting on the iron may damage dynel. It 
is recommended, therefore, that dynel 
fabrics be ironed under a dry pressing 
cloth. A steam iron should not be used 
directly on dynel fabrics. 

(Concluded on page 516) 





© A 100% dynel blan- 


ket is warm, resilient 


@ Dynel doll wigs can 
be washed and curled 


@ Dynel resists fire as 
shown by application 
of blow torch flame to 
this drapery material 
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“PET” PINAFORE Advance Pattern 5942, sizes 4-14, 35c¢ 








SEW-EASY MAGIC Advance Pattern 5955, sizes 12-20, 35¢ COMPANY APRONS Advance Pattern 5883, Small, Medium, Large, 35¢ 
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STOLE TIME IS WARM TIME Advance Pattern 5074, One size, 35c 












































SKATING DOLL Advance Pattern 4421 sizes 15-25", 25c 


A handmade gift at Christmas 
is more than just a remembrance. 
It is a personal thought, selected and 
made expressly for the recipient in her 
favorite fabric, color and design. 
The gifts can be as elegant or simple 
as desired—and best yet they can 


always be within the Christmas budget. 


CUDDLY TOYS FOR KIDDIES Advance Pattern 4019, One size, 15¢ 


“DORM” 


COAT 


AND SLIPPERS Advance Pattern 5943, sizes 9-17, 


35e 











PART III: tailoring and pressing 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


techniques developed by 


OOD tailoring is 
a matter of pre- 
cision — precision 


of line, stitching, fit- 
ting and __ pressing. 
Careful workmanship 
combined with grain 
perfection will  pro- 
duce results that spell 
professional skill. 

Proper preparation 
of the outside and in- 
terfacing fabric before 
cutting is essential for 
good tailoring. These 
must be thoroughly 
shrunk before being 
touched by the scis- 
sors. The London 
Shrunk method for 
wools is recommended by Mrs. Bishop; 
and warm water for shrinking cottons. 

Tailoring techniques are the same for 
coats and suits. Interfacing and lin- 
ings are used for both. Direction of 
stitching, buttonhole marking, applica- 
tion of collars, cuffs, pockets, etc. are 
alike. 

To illustrate tailoring techniques 
Mrs. Bishop uses a tailored suit with 
princess cut permitting ease of fitting. 
(See sketch A, Advance Pattern 5927). 

Since orderly workmanship increases 
sewing speed, a few rules to follow are: 

1. Cut in accordance with pattern in- 
structions after necessary pattern altera- 
tions have been made. (See previous 
articles.) Cut interfacing using a good 
hair canvas for heavy or medium weight 
wools; use thoroughly shrunken muslin 
for lighter weight wools. 

2. Mark front interfacing for (a) cen- 
ter front (b) buttonholes (c) termina- 
tion of collar. 

3. Cut lining according to pattern in- 
struction. Mark construction lines. 





Sketch A 
Advance 5927 


Jacket Construction 
Baste-stitch together first, if uncertain 
of fit. 
BACK: Join center back and/or side 
back seams in coat and _ interfacing. 
Press open. Place right side of inter- 
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Edna Bryte Bishop 


facing against wrong side of back match- 
ing notches and fabric grain. Stay-stitch 
through interfacing and fabric at neck, 
shoulders and armholes, stitching in cor- 
rect direction as described in first ar- 
ticle. (See sketch B.) 

FRONT: Make darts in side fronts. 
Join side front seams. Press open. 
Stay-stitch coat and interfacing together 
at shoulders, arm- 
hole and __neck- 
line. Stay - stitch 
the front edges to 
interfacing. Baste- 
stitch center 
front, buttonhole 
location line and 
pocket line. Join 
back and _ front 
matching notches at shoulder. Ease back 
shoulder. Join side seams. Press open. 
(See sketch C.) 

COLLAR. Stay-stitch interfacing to 
edge of each half of un- 
der collar at neckline, 
following the grain for 
stitching. Trim front 
corners of interfacing 
diagonally to avoid bulk. 
Join center backs. Press 
open. (See sketch D.) Sew 
undercollar to outside 
edges of upper collar 
keeping right sides to- 
gether. Trim interfacing 
close to stitching. Trim 
under collar 14 inch from seam and 
upper collar 14 inch. Trim _ points 





Sketch B 





Sketch C 





diagonally. ‘Turn and press. 
JOINING 

COLLAR. Pin (t%—y 

and stitch un- WOOF 


der collar to 
necaiane 
matching cen- 
ter backs and 
front edges at point indicated by per- 
foration marks. Clip neck. edge and 
press open. 

Stitch coat front facings to front 
edges of jacket. Trim interfacing close 
and coat front to 14 inch. Stitch top 
of revers from points to edge of collar. 


Sketch D 


Clip at these ends. (See sketch E.) 

Starting at shoulder, stitch remainder 
of seam joining coat facing and collar. 
Clip seams and press open. Turn collar 
and underfacing to inside. Baste across 
back neck seam. 

Finish jacket by setting in sleeves, 
making buttonholes and turning hems. 
When doing this, fit muslin strip wide 
enough inside of hems of jacket and 
sleeves to extend 14 inch beyond raw 
edges. Hem invisibly. 


Skirt Construction 


Make in accordance with pattern in- 
structions. Stay-stitch back and front 
at waistline and 
over hips, stitching 
in correct direction. 
Join side seams, 
stitching from low- 
er edge upwards. 
On left side stop 
at placket marking. 
Insert slide fasten- 
er. Attach belt and 
finish hem. 





Sketch E 


Professional Pressing 

The art of pressing clothes is im- 
portant, not only in their construction, 
but for keeping a good appearance 
through continued wearings. In tailor- 
ing, pressing serves a two-fold purpose 
—smoothing the seams and shaping the 
garment. To do this the right tools are 
necessary. 

Suggestions for pressing equipment 
are: 

a. Heavy press cloth and cheese cloth 

b. Tailor’s cushion or shaped _press- 
ing form (See sketch F.) 

c. Tailor’s pounding board—edge 
presser. 

d. Well padded sleeve board and 
ironing board 

e. Electric iron with heat regulator 

f. Steam iron. 

PRESSING JACKET: Press on wrong 
side as you sew 
during —_construc- 
tion. The final 
pressing and shap- 
ing on the right 
side of the fabric 
brings out the qual- 
ity of the garment. 
The general rule is 
to press smaller 
areas first. 

1. Sleeves: place 
hem on sleeve board and press around. 
Place top of sleeve on cushion, steam 
press and shape. 

2. Shoulder Seams: place on cushion, 
steam and shape. 

8. Neckline: place on cushion, shape 
by keeping neckline in position and 
rounding through back shoulders. 

4. Bustline: place over cushion, mold 

(Concluded on page 515) 
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aw CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE designs are an interesting index to our changing tastes 





and modes of living. The new emphasis on correlated groups of furniture and 

flexible units is in key with the currently popular unpretentious ranch house which 
caters to family needs and informal living. The correlated groupings of furniture 

nt are designed to give continuity to the open floor plans of ranch houses and flexible 
units are the solution for the limited space problems 
prevalent in today's houses and apartments. 





CORRELATED GROUPS may include pieces ranging from 
night tables to handsome desks. Use is made of functional 
lines and compatible materials with the same design 
motifs repeated throughout. 

FLEXIBLE UNITS are found in every manufacturer's 
line. Low tables that convert to dining height, sofas 
that double as beds, coffee tables that can be used for 
benches, are but a few of the pieces which have been 
created for dual-purpose life. Storage units made in 
varying widths and heights but with the same depths can be used in endless combina- 





Li 








n- Lounge chair from Vakassian & Sons 








r- tions. A newcomer to the furniture line is the "room divider." This may be a storage 
se wall or shelf arrangement designed to give an illusion of divided space in a room 
e without shutting off light and air. Small stacking tables and stacking chairs are 








another innovation that aid the space and storage problem. 


To offset the somewhat austere lines of many of the contemporary furniture designs 
h unusual woods and grainings are often selected for decorative effect. Coffee tables, 

5 for example, may be made of alternating stripes of 
walnut and birch. Sycamore of warm gray beige color, 
nutmeg or chicory finished maple, cherry wood finished 
in warm spicy brown shades are but a few of the 
interesting woods used. 

Designers freely combine such materials as wood, 
metal and glass to create furniture which manages to 
look delicate and sturdy at the same time, They ex- 
periment until they find 
construction methods that 
will give strength with- 
out bulk. Wrought iron, 
chromium, moulded plywood, 
moulded plastics, foam 
rubber, cork, marble, im- 
pregnated plastics, cane webbings, "resist everything fin- 
ishes" and many other materials are combined in ways that 
make furniture that is uniquely different from traditional 
furnishings. At the same time, some contemporary designs 
Seem to be a restatement of Early American furniture. Lad- 
der and spindle backed chairs hark back to Culonial or Sha- 
ker designs, but the proportions and finishes are today's! 

Modern methods have also given us the "knock down" or 
make-it-yourself pieces which come ready to be assembled 
and finished at home. In fact, now even authentic Early 


American reproductions are available in knock-down kits! Bookshelf room divider from 
: Klaus Grabe knock-down line 























Contemporary setting from We Moderns shop 
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By Grace Kampen 


This article is reproduced 
with permission from a 
booklet prepared by 
Grace Kampen as part 
of her work 


as home advisor for the 


Co-operative Extension Service. 


in Agriculture and 

Home Economics, 

State of California. 

These step-by-step directions 
} show an inexpensive way to 

design clever and 

attractive shades using 


frames otherwise discarded. 
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CUSTOM-MADE lampshade need 
not be a luxury . . . and cloth-over- 
cardboard lampshades can be made 
without that ‘home-made’ look. This 
is not hard to do and often can mean 
a substantial saving. Simply follow these 
instructions closely to achieve a success- 
ful result. 

Lampshades should have a white lin- 
ing to reflect the greatest amount of 
light, so use a white cardboard lining. 
Then, choose an outer cover to har- 
monize with other furnishings, both in 
color and texture. 

For a custom-made look, take care 
to keep all the materials absolutely clean 
during the process of construction. 


What You Need 
An upper and lower lampshade 
ring. ‘The rings should be sturdy and 
not scalloped. A frame with rib wires 
is not satisfactory for this type of 
lampshade 
The old fitted paper shade to use 

as a pattern, or use a drafted pattern. 
If the old shade is used for a pattern, 
remove the rings carefully and press 
the shade flat 

3. Heavy cardboard for lining 

4. Cotton cloth or paper for the 
outer cover 

5. Passe Partout or decorative tape, 
if a paper cover is to be made 

6. Spring-type clothespins, at least 
three dozen 

7. Metal file and steel wool to smooth 
any rough spots in the rings 

8. Household cement, or airplane glue 

9. Fabric glue or wall paper paste 

10. Nail file or tongue depressor, or 
similar tool to push tape or binding 
under the rings . 

11. Shears to cut paper 

12. Ruler 

13. Sharp-pointed hard pencil 

14. Brush to apply paste 

15. Tissue paper or an old sheet to 
place around and under the shade to 
keep it clean 


What You Do 
Prepare the rings. If they are rough, 
sand off the rough spots with a file 


lampshades 


MADE TO ORDER 


or steel wool. If the rings are out of 
shape, push them into a true circle. 
Be sure the diameter is the same from 
all directions. 

Wipe the old shade or pattern with 
a clean cloth to take off any dust or 
oil. 

Lay cardboard for the lining flat on 
a table. 

Place the old shade or pattern on 
the cardboard. Hold it flat and firm 
while tracing around the shade with 
a sharp-pointed hard pencil held ver- 
tically. 

Mark the cardboard lining the ex- 
act length of the old shade, as well as 
the seam overlap. Make a line 14 inch 
beyond this point to allow for a safe 
seam allowance. (Figure 2.) 





Figure 2 





Cut around the outline carefully and 
then do a preliminary fitting on the 
rings. 

To fit the cardboard lining to the 
rings, overlap the ends of the card- 
board to the size of the old shade. 
Use clothespins to hold both the top 
and bottom edge temporarily. (Figure 
Ee 

a the top of the cardboard lin- 
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ing down on the table with the clothes- 
pins hanging off the edge of the table. 
Insert the bottom ring into the paper 
lining and clamp with clothespins. 
Clamp the ring first to the side op- 
posite the seam; then clamp the ring 
to the shade towards the seam over- 
lap. Adjust the overlap to the ex- 
act size of the ring. Be sure the ring 
is level with the edge of the paper. 
Stand and look down on the shades to 
be sure that it exactly touches the 
ring all around. Fit the upper rings 
in the same way. 

On the inside of the shade, mark 
lightly with a pencil the overlap from 
top to bottom. (Figure 4.) 
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Remove the shade from the rings. 
Trim the overlapping seam to 14 inch 
in width. : 

Press the material for the cover, mak- 
ing sure that no mark of the fold re- 
mains. 

Place the cardboard lining flat on the 
table with the inside of the shade down. 
Apply a thin coat of fabric glue or 
wallpaper paste to one-half the shade 
or less. Be sure not to smear glue 
over the edges of the cardboard. Fold 
the material and apply it to the section 
glued. Smooth out the material from 
the center to the edges. Apply glue 
to the rest of the cardboard in  sec- 
tions and continue to smooth out the 
material. (Figure 5.) 
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Figure 6 
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Cut the material around the card- 
board, leaving a 54 inch width of ma- 
terial on the top and bottom of the 
shade. Leave a 14 inch width of ma- 
terial on the end which has the over- 
lapping mark so that it may be folded 
back over the raw edge. On the op- 
posite end of the shade, trim the ma- 
terial to the size of the cardboard 
lining. (Figure 6.) 

When the material has been cut, turn 
the shade over and glue the 14 inch 
allowance back over the raw edges of 
the cardboard. 





Figure 7 


If you use paper for the cover, trim 
the paper to the size of the cardboard 
lining, leaving a 14 inch allowance on 
the end which has the overlapping 
mark. (Figure 7) 


Join the Shade 

Lay the shade on the table, right 
side up. Put household cement or air- 
plane glue on the 14 inch marked seam 
on the inside of the shade, using enough 
to penetrate but not so much that it 
oozes beyond the marked line. Bring 
the other end to meet the pencil line 
exactly. As you hold the seam care- 
fully, first place a clean ruler over it, 
or use tissue paper. Then weight the 
seam with a brick, an iron or some 
other heavy object. Allow to dry thor- 
oughly. (Figure 8.) 


Figure 8 


Attach the Rings to the Shade 

Fit the shade to the bottom ring, 
clamp with enough clothespins so that 
the paper does not bulge from the rim 
at any place. Put a thin line of ce- 
ment between the ring and the shade. 
(The easiest way to apply the cement 
is with a cornucopia made of cello- 
phane as illustrated in Figure 9.) Fold 
the 5% inch of material over the ring 
and pin it with clothespins pushed well 
down. (Figure 10.) Repeat on the top 
ring. Allow the cement to dry thor- 
oughly before starting the final step. 





Figure 10 


Completing the Shade 

When the cement is dry, remove the 
clothespins, then moisten the 54 inch 
width of material with glue and push 
under the ring with the blunt end of 
a nail file or tongue depressor. If there 
is too much material to push under, 
trim it to the proper width. (Figure 


11.) 





Figure 1] 


Taping the Rings 
(For an all-paper shade) 


Tape must be used on a paper shade. 

Make a pencil mark on the shade 
3/16 inch from the rim edge, if it will 
help to get the tape on evenly. 

Tape the bottom of the shade to the 
rings allowing about 3/16 inch to show 

(Rip tape to 14 inch 
width is wide for 
nail tongue 


on the outside. 
if the 34 inch too 
the rings). Use a file o1 
depressor to push the tape under the 
ring. 

Commercial lampshade makers cut 
off the length of tape they need and 
then dip all of the tape into water, 
making it much easier to apply. If you 
use white tape you may want to paint 
the part that shows on the outside 
to harmonize with that of the shade. 
Trimmings may be glued over the tape. 
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place of home economist 
in the textile industry 


(Continued from page 483) 


on misinformation and careless ter- 
minology. Perhaps one of the basic 
causes is the very prevalent answer of 
the average retail sales department that 
“no one has made any complaint” wAen 
one asks about the serviceability of a 
fabric. 

Somewhere in this confused picture, 
can the home economist help to sup- 
ply the need for more informed people 
in the buying and supplying of tex- 
tile products to the consumer? Retail 
fabric and garment buyers have been 
trained almost exclusively to use style 
and price as their rules of purchase. 
Few of them discuss quality and _per- 
formance of fabrics with any degree 
of certainty. 

Recently, in a prominent New York 
retail store devoted to women’s ap- 
parel, a woman bought a $75. silk 
shantung dress and found that the 
jacket peplum displayed an annoying 
tendency to roll up from the lower 
edge despite pressing and careful sit- 
ting. An inspection of the garment 
showed that the facing of the peplum 
was too wide for the outside piece 
so that it rolled around the edge scam 
as the garment was worn. The customer 
returned to the store and showed the 


dress to the buyer, without commenting 
as to why the trouble had arisen. 
What was the immediate comment of the 
buyer? “That is the best quality of 
silk shantung. There couldn’t pos- 
sibly be any difficulty with it.” 

“But,” protested the customer, “I 
am not complaining about the fabric; 
I am complaining about the way it is 
made.” 

“That garment was made by one of 
the outstanding houses,” was the reply. 
“No one else can ever equal their style, 
their little individual touches, etc., etc.” 

The buyer was completely at a loss 
when one of the store fitters seated near- 
by approached with a suggestion. “I 
think,” said she, “the trouble is in the 
facing. It does not lie flat because 
it is too long for the outside. We 
would easily fix that by adjusting the 
facing.” 

In frank relief, the buyer turned the 
matter over to the fitter, but not with- 
out repeating her chorus, “That manu- 
facturer has wonderful style. All his 
dresses have unusual effects.” Unusual 
it may have been but not desirable 
from the viewpoint of wear satisfaction. 
Was the buyer interested in preventing 
that kind of trouble again? The cus- 
tomer felt that the buyer did not even 
understand the significance of the sit- 
uation. She was still engrossed with 
the style supremacy of her supplier, not 


whether the dresses looked right or 
wrong after wearing. An informed 
buyer who knew dress construction 
would have, on the other hand, been 
able to satisfy the customer and _ pos- 
sibly avoid similar trouble in the fu- 
ture by discussing the incident with 
the dress manufacturer. 

One of our fabric manufacturers, 
criticized because he opposed a grade 
labeling plan for his merchandise, said 
caustically that he would be delighted 
to take an order from a buyer who 
really asked for all of the special fin- 
ishes, the good dyes and the strong con- 
structions available instead of insisting 
on fabrics at a specific price, whether 
it was the right shrinkage, the best 
dyes, etc. He was skeptical of finding 
such a buyer, particularly in the dress 
trade. 

On the other hand, he paid a tribute 
to some of the mail order houses with 
the comment that here at least was a 
semblance of curiosity about the fabric 
they ordered and some attempt to buy 
by specification of performance rather 
than appearance. Otherwise, he thought 
any talk of certifying fabrics for per- 
formance, as far as the civilian popula- 
tion was concerned, was so much “hog 
wash.” So informed buyers—who might 
be women with home economics train- 
ing—are needed. 

(Continued on page 514) 

















N this period of rising prices, it is 

particularly important to exercise 
good buying judgment. Now, more 
than ever, consumers need to take ad- 
vantage of practical information ap- 
pearing on labels of foods, drugs, medi- 
cal devices and cosmetics. Read the 
Label, a new booklet issued by the Food 
and Drug Administration, tells what 
to look for on labels to obtain the 
best money value as well as protection 
against misbranded products. Students 
should find this booklet, which demon- 
strates the “right” and “wrong” types 
of labels with clever drawings, informa- 
tive and easy reading. 

Discussing food labels, it points out 
that labels should be large enough to 
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READ THE LABEL 


—your clue to wise selection 


of foods, drugs and cosmetics 


read easily, imitations must be prom- 
inently labeled and ingredients stated 
in common units of weight, measure 
and content. Also, the size of the 
container must not be misleading. 

To promote honesty and eliminate 
unfair practices, standards for some 
foods have been fixed. Those found 
below standard must be clearly marked. 
For example, in setting a standard of 
identity for strawberry jam, current 
practices and opinions were obtained by 
questioning housewives, studying cook- 
books and visiting factories. The re- 
sulting evidence was presented by rep- 
resentatives of the jelly industry, home 
economics specialists and FDA experts 
at a hearing. The standard was then 
fixed requiring all fruit preserves to 
contain 45 parts by weight of fruit to 
55 parts by weight of sugar. 

Read drug labels with extreme care 
the booklet suggests. Complete direc- 


tions for use, indicating purpose of the 
medicine, how much to take, how often 
and how long, must be given in addi- 
tion to a warning when the drug should 
not be taken. As in foods, standards 
for drugs are also set. Each year 
thousands of samples are examined to 
make sure they meet their labeled state- 
ments. 

Cosmetics, colored with coal-tar dyes, 
must contain one of the 117 which are 
considered safe either for internal or 
external use. Lipstick is colored with 
a dye safe for internal use whereas 
a hair dressing may contain a dye only 
safe externally. All substances are for- 
bidden in cosmetics that may injure 
the normal user if directions on the 
label are followed. 

Read the Label, priced at 15 cents 
per copy, may be obtained from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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aroma of an apple pie during the last few minutes 

of baking or better eating once it comes from the 
oven? Apple pie with its many variations has always 
been one of our traditional dessert favorites. Our grand- 
mothers and even our great grandmothers recognized 
its vast popularity. 

However, over a period of one hundred years, the 
apple pie recipe has undergone a severe change. Time 
has produced the home economist who has developed 
these recipes our grandmothers used and brought them 
up-to-date. Recipes of today are the result of exact 
measurements, experiments using different ingredients 
and mixing techniques, and testing and retesting of the 
final product. This is our story of an old fashioned 
recipe and how we modernized it. 

While poring over old cookbooks in a search for 
old recipes, we came upon an almanac dated 1864 
which contained a recipe for apple pie called Farmers’ 
Pie. It appeared in the old almanac exactly as follows: 


FARMERS’ PIE 

Pare and grate large mellow apples; thin pulp with 
milk, and bake with one crust. Sugar and spice to taste. 

That was all there was—with no other word of help 
or instruction for the homemaker. When we consider 
the detailed instructions for method, the accuracy of 
directions for measuring ingredients, and the insistence 
of lucidity of language which is required for success in 


: there anything more captivating than the spicy 





The development of these apple pie recipes in the Apple 
Kitchen of New York typifies the way home economists tn 
test kitchens of food companies evolve recipes for consumers. 
Alice Kline, now a home economics consultant, was formerly 
food editor of American Home. Preceding that she was with 
General Foods, Inc. She has her M.S. degree from Cornell. 
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By Alice Kline 


using modern recipes, it is surprising that the cooks of 
one hundred years ago turned out products which were 
not only edible and acceptable as such, but which also 
managed to leave a legacy of flavor and texture that 
persists right up to today. 

Intrigued with the Farmers’ Pie recipe we decided 
to reproduce it as nearly as possible in the tradition of 
the original recipe, but with the use of modern equip- 
ment and accurate measurements. 

Following the clue found in the old recipe of “large 
mellow apples” tests were made using various kinds of 
apples. From these tests, it was found that mellow, 
sweet-tart apples such as Mackintosh, Delicious or 
Winesap gave better results in this recipe than tart 
crisp apples. Also since milk as we knew it today is 
probably much lower in fat content than it was in the 
farm kitchen of the 1860's, cream was substituted for 
milk in order to give a better flavor and texture. Suga) 
and flavorings were combined with the apples and 
cream before the pie was baked. With these changes 
we obtained the 1951 version: 


FARMERS’ APPLE PIE—1951 
1 9 inch pie shell 4 teaspoon cinnamon 
3 cups shredded apples* 


4 cup sugar 


14 teaspoon nutmeg 
3 few grains salt 


1 cup heavy cream 
Bake pie shell in hot oven, 450°F., 8 minutes. Mean- 
while combine remaining ingredients; pour into pie 
shell. Bake in moderate oven 350° F., for one hour. 
(*Note: to shred apples, use medium grater or shred- 
der.) 


So much interest was engendered in our test kitchen 
during the development of the modernized recipe and 


(Continued on page 509) 
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cookies in the mail 


* 


NE of the best ways to say “Merry 

Christmas” to someone away from 
home is to send homemade cookies. In 
families which have special Christmas 
cooky recipes, this gift is a real Yuletide 
treat. Cookies are an especially good 
food to send through the mail because 
they keep well and are not too fragile. 
However, a few precautions should be 
observed. 

The first is to choose a cooky recipe 
that will arrive fresh and in good con- 
dition. If cookies are too rich, they may 
crumble or turn rancid. Moist sheet 
cookies cut into bars or flat, moist in- 
dividual cookies are considered among 
the best for shipping. Cookies contain- 
ing fruit or honey improve with age. 

Crisp and soft cookies should not be 
packed in the same box, since the crisp 
ones will lose their crispness and the 
soft ones will dry out. A small whole 
apple in a box of soft cookies will keep 
the cookies moist. 

A square metal box with a closely fit- 
ting cover is ideal for packing cookies 
to mail. A round metal box or a strong 
cardboard box is also suitable. 

Cookies should be cool before they 
are packed. Several flat cookies or a 
single bar cooky can be wrapped in 
each piece of waxed paper or cello- 
phane. If cookies are not wrapped in- 
dividually, they can be placed in layers 
separated by several sheets of wax 
paper and thin pieces of cardboard. 

As a liner for the box, shreds of wax 
paper or crumpled newspaper can be 
used. Then a piece of wax paper can 
be spread across the cushioning liner 
and the wrapped cookies placed on it. 
If the cookies are not wrapped indi- 
vidually, enough of the paper should 
be left so that it can be folded over 
them when the box is filled. 

To keep cookies from shifting in the 
box and breaking, spaces can be filled 
with crumpled tissue, wax paper or 
newspaper. Or the box can be filled 
with plain unbuttered popcorn. This 
increases the weight only slightly. 

For extra protection, the ‘box can be 
sealed with cellophane tape and, if de- 
sired, overwrapped in cellophane or 
wax paper. Then heavy corrugated 
paper or cardboard can be wrapped 
around the outside of the cooky tin or 
box before the heavy brown wrapping 
paper is put on. 

The outer wrapping should be tied 
with sturdy string. 

As all gifts which are sent through 
the mail, cookies should be posted in 
plenty of time to say “Merry Christmas” 
on the proper day. 


* 
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By Margaret Virginia Downey 


home economics would 
® more fun if it weren’t for 
those twin bugaboos, organization 
and management. 

Take baking and decorating Christ- 
mas cookies, for example. What could 
be more thrilling, more exciting, more 
downright soul-satisfying at this magic 
time of year? Imagine the joy of shap- 
ing gingerbread men, holly wreaths, 
Christmas trees, stars and reindeer from 
those tantalizing mixtures of spices and 
sugar, raisins and candied peel. Think 
of the delight of garlanding fragrant 
cooky trees with tiny gold and silver 
candies, brightly colored sugar balls and 
powdered sugar snow. Let your imagi- 
nation dwell on the delicious aroma of 
freshly baked cookies, filling the home 
economics department and _ floating 
down the corridors. At this point, per- 
haps, you suddenly come to earth with 
a bang. 

Those fragrant aromas remind you of 
last Christmas when you first tried the 
cooky making project. You remember 
boys—big boys, fresh boys—tapping on 
your window, banging on your door, 
poking their heads in to ask for free 
samples—all to the convulsive merri- 
ment of the class. You remember your 
cooking laboratory—the confusion, the 
un-Christmaslike brawls over choice bits 
of decoration, the surreptitious over- 
measuring in hope of eking out a few 
more cookies, the sly slipping of an 
extra dirty spoon into a neighbor’s pile, 
the noisy arguments over who took 
what from whom. 

But this is another year. Perhaps 
those “never again” resolutions have 
weakened a little. If so, our Christmas 
cooky making method, evolved from 
many trial and error efforts, may prove 
the solution in your case, as it has in 
ours. 

We began by realizing, or, more ac- 
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curately, we ended up by finally realiz- 
ing, why so many potentially worth- 
while and enjoyable home economics 
experiences prove only sources of ag- 
gravation to both teacher and pupil. 
It is because large groups of youngsters 
with little technical skill or social 
“know how” are required to cooperate 
on projects normally executed by two 
or three skillful and _ self-contained 
adults. ; 

This is especially true in the home 
management apartment. We decided 
that in such a situation, large groups 
working together cannot be handled 
effectively. Furthermore, since girls will 
ultimately work alone in their home 
kitchens, designing a project on which 
a girl could work by herself seemed 
realistic and justifiable. 

Our home management kitchen, as in 
most schools, was set up to accommo- 
date no more than two or three girls 
at one time. Since we had only 50 min- 
ute periods and about 18 girls in some 
classes, but as many as 38 in others, we 
organized as follows. Each period two 
girls made the cooky mixture, two cut 
and shaped the cookies, two more were 
supervisors and the rest decorated the 
cookies. In larger classes, we had to 
double these numbers. 

Since we had a classroom connected 
with the apartment, the girls decorating 
the cookies worked at their desks. Wax 
paper was taped over 12 inch squares 
of heavy cardboard to provide indi- 
vidual work areas. The supply super- 
visor gave each girl one of these 
squares, a few toothpicks and a small 
plate on which were glued several tiny 
paper baking cups in pastel shades. The 
little paper cups which restaurants use 
for relishes or mayonnaise can also be 
used. 

Some of the cups held varicolored 
sugar or bits of decoration such as nuts, 
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candied peel and raisins. Others held 
small amounts of water. Toothpicks 
served as etching tools and_paint- 
brushes. Dipping the tips in water 
made it easy to pick up sugar crystals 
and transfer them to the cookies. 

In larger classes, we found it more 
efficient to eliminate the cups contain- 
ing decorations and the paper plates 
and use instead small balls of dough 
which had been rolled in a dish of 
small colored candies. The problem of 
cleaning up the plates and keeping the 
girls supplied with materials in these 
classes was neatly solved in this man- 
ner. Of course, each girl still needed 
a small cup of water as adhesive for 
these small colored candies. 

The supply supervisor kept everyone 
supplied with cookies and decorating 
supplies and collected the materials at 
the end of the period. The clean-up 
supervisor wiped off the wax paper 
squares and refilled the sugar cups for 
the next class. She was also responsible 
for coloring the sugar. This was done 
by adding a few drops of vegetable col- 
oring to three or four tablespoons of 
granulated sugar and_ swishing it 
around with a spoon until the crystals 
absorbed the color. A great variety of 
colors was obtained by making light 
and dark shades and combining two or 
more drops of different liquid coloring. 


At each lesson, the girls were allowed 
two cookies to take home and one to 
decorate for display purposes. ‘This 
eliminated the impulse to throw the 
decorations on any old way in order 
to get more cookies and permitted the 
girls to relax and really enjoy the deco- 
rating. The jobs were rotated until 
everyone had a chance at everything. 
With a group of 18 meeting three times 
a week, it took us about three wecks 
to complete the cooky making project. 


Reverting to the conventional class- 
room setup as a background for teach- 


e Students at right 
learn the art of Christ- 
mas cooky making in 
their foods laboratory. 
The supply supervisor 
is shown filling cups 
with water to aid in 
decorating coohies 


» Recipes and direc- 
tions for making the 
Gingerbread Christmas 
cookies which decorate 
these pages are avail- 
able in lesson plan 
form for use in food 
classes from the Star- 
lac Division, The Bor- 
den Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New 


York 17, New York 


ing home economics worked better in 
our case than attempting to organize on 
the “family group” pattern. The girls 
were happier in this quiet, productive 
atmosphere. Their accomplishments 
were much greater and, while we 
seemed to take our time, we really cov- 
ered more ground than before because 
we weren't always wasting time on 
discipline. 

The “family group” pattern worked 
better formerly than it does today, at 
least in the situation of the home man- 
agement apartment just described. 
While it is true that home economics 
enrollments on the college and 
ondary level are falling off, more junior 
high girls than ever are required to 
take home This means 
larger classes of younger girls and in- 
creasingly unwieldy laboratory 
tions. Moreover, today’s young miss, 
though more confident, brings to the 
classroom fewer basic homemaking 
skills than did her mother or even her 
older sister. 

Eighteen or twenty youngsters, whose 
lack of skill is surpassed only by their 
eagerness to plunge project, 
usually cannot, simply by being divided 
into “family groups,” work together 
with the degree of cooperation neces- 
sary for a plezsant and profitable ex- 
perience. The breakdown, character- 
ized by noisy and boisterous behavior, 


sec- 


economics. 


situa- 


into a 


lagging interest, failure to complete a 
project and nervous irritability, are 
symptomatic of poor methodology or 
unrealistic organization. 

Our consequent dwindling 
ments are a casualty, second only to the 
of interest in homemaking en- 
by unhappy school experi- 


enroll- 


loss 
gendered 
ences. 


Margaret Virginia Downey is a 
homemaking teacher at the Haw- 
thorne Junior High School in 
Yonkers, New York. 
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® PRACTICAL’S how-to-do series 


MOCK 
CHICKEN 
WW ays LEGS 
= 
Ground beef or “hamburger” 
—as many people know it— 
is a versatile meat contribution 
to homemakers. It can be PORCUPINES 
the makings of a hearty sandwich 
or with a slight twist— 
transformed into the appealing 
dishes illustrated here. The 
three recipes using ground beef 
will have appeal in foods classes, too, 
because of their thriftiness, ease 
in preparation and final attractiveness 
in serving. These meat dishes MEAT CUPS 
are also designed to help give wits 
POTATOES 
your students some experience _— 


in basic meat cookery techniques. 





Combine 1 lb. ground beef, 4% lb. ground pork, % 
cup bread crumbs, 4 cup milk, 1% teaspoons salt, 
14 teaspoon pepper and 1 egg. Then, shape the 
mixture into drumsticks and insert wooden skewers 





Combine 1% Ibs. ground beef, % cup _ bread 
crumbs, 4 cup minced onion, 2 tablespoons chop- 
ped green pepper, 114 teaspoons salt, 4% teaspoon 
pepper, 1 egg and \%4 cup rice. Shape into balls 





Combine 1 lb. ground beef, % cup dry bread 
crumbs, 4% cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt and % tea- 
spoon pepper. With the help of a spoon, shape 
meat cups % inch thick in ungreased muffin tin 
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Brown Mock Chicken Legs in 2 tablespoons of fat. 
Add 1 8-ounce package of uncooked noodles and pep- 
per rings. Pour 11% cups water over all. Cover, 
simmer 1 hour, adding water if needed. Season 





Place additional 14 cup rice in pan. Roll each 
ball in rice pressing rice into meat. Place in 
pan, add one small can of tomato soup and two cups 
boiling water. Cover and simmer about 45 minutes 





Cook 6 diced medium-sized potatoes with 1144 cups 
milk slowly in covered saucepan for 20 minutes. 
Remove cover, cook until potatoes are thick. 
Season. Fill cups and_= sprinkle with paprika 





To serve, first arrange the noodles on a warm serving 
platter. Then place the Mock Chicken Legs and 
pepper rings on top of noodles. Garnish with 
parsley to add color. Makes six to eight servings 





This shows the finished result. The porcupines 
are placed on a warm serving platter. The remaining 
sauce in the pan is poured into a bowl and served 
over the porcupines. Makes six to eight’ servings 


Photos courtesy National Live Stock and Meat Board 





Bake meat cups in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 30 
minutes or until done. Carefully lift each 
cup from muffin tin and arrange on a warm plat- 
ter. Garnish with parsley. Makes six servings 
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DATE | SOUP....8 HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25¢ 


SALADS. .15c 


SANDWICHES. .15c 


DESSERTS. .8c 








Tomato 


— aT 


Orange Juice, Macaroni & Cheese,®Green 


Lettuce, Russian 
Salad, 1% Liverwurst Sandwich*, Cherries 


Dressing 


Peanut Butter 
Raisin Bran Muffin 


Devils Food 
Layer Cake 








4 Lamb with 
Barley 
5 Vegetable 
Beef 
Cream of 
} 6 Celery 
+———_ | a 
7 || Fish 
| Chowder 





Tomato Juice, Beef & Vegetable Pie, Bis-| Apple, Carrot 





Cream Cheese & 


Steamed Blueberry 





cuit Crust*, Celery Sticks, Peach Custard Raisin Chopped Bacon Pudding, Blue- 
am berry S. 
Baked Ham, Candied Sweet Potatoes, | Stuffed Pepper | American Cheese Strawberry 
String Beans, Cornbread*, Queen Pud- Raisin Bread & Chiffon Pie 


ding 


Butter 





Under-the-Sea 
Pear 


Lamb “ey Misia: Baked pera Cauli- 
flower au Gratin, Bread & Butter, Cup 
Cake 





Celery, Olive & Nut 
Ham Salad 


Cottage Pudding, 
Chocolate Sauce 





Tomato Juice, Salmon Loaf, Cream Sauce, | Perfection 
Peas, Baking Powder Biscuit*, Apple 


Sauce Pudding 





Egg & Relish 
Lettuce 


Plum Cobbler 








10 Onion 
tt 1 | 


| Beef Noodle 


Orange Juice, American Chop Suey, Green Banana & Nut 
Beans, Whole Wheat Bread*, Sliced | 
Peaches | 





Cream Cheese & 
Relish 
Fresh Slaw 


Apple Pie 





nets Stew: Baked Beans, Cabbage & | Stuffed Celery 


Lettuce & Bacon 


Strawberry Whip 


















































Carrot Slaw, Brown Bread*, Grapenut | Jelly 
Custard | 
12 a... of Baked Stuffed Pork Chop, Mashed Potato, | Pinte Peach Peanut Butter Raisin Pie 
Mushroom Gravy, Squash, Applesauce Cookie, ,| Sliced Tomato 
Roll* 
\c & Italian Spaghetti, Meat Cake, Coleslaw, | Jellied Liverwurst & Relish | Pineapple Upside 
Leek | Bran Muffin*, Fruit Cup Vegetable Cream Cheese & Nut Down Cake, 
Whipped Cr. 
14 4 | Corn Scalloped Haddock, Parsley Potato, Stewed | Deviled Egg American Cheese Chocolate 
Chowder Tomatoes, Roll*, Fruit Lime Gelatin Lettuce Chip Cake 
17 | Vegetable Cranberry Cocktail, %* Cheeseburger*,| Molded Carrot | Bologna Roll Brownie Pudding 
Chowder Asparagus Salad, Oatmeal Cookie | & Pineapple Sliced Cucumber 
13 | Chicken Penmaes Juice, Lamb & Vageuabile Fric assee | | Genen Pimiento Cheese Fruit Turnover 
i on Mashed Potato, Banana & Apple | Jelly 
paca Pudding, Roll* 
19 Vegetable Fruit Juice, ates Strata* » Broccoli, | Stuffed Sardine & Kgg Cheese, 
maney Sponge | *& Tomato — Whipped Cream 
920° lc ream of Se a Chicken & Rasillen. i tiitees | Jellied Slie ed Veeee Raspberry 
Pea Vegetable Chiffon Pie 


, nes 


i| 
! 
2 { C nom "9 
Corn 


| 
—| 
Tine Croquettes, 


Sauce, Celery Sticks, Roll*, Apple Crisp | 


Stuffed Minted Fruit 


Lima Beans, 
Prune Salad, Nut Bread* 





Cheese Salad 


Sliced Sane 
Jelly 





hails Cake 











Have 


a Merry Christmas Vacation! 








Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 


courage sale of the hot plate, a 
Schools. In the menus, * indicates butter or fortified margarine; S=Sauce. 
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simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline 
See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 
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in Providence, Rhode Island 


“we do it this way” 


—By ELIzABETH NAJARIAN 


School Lunch Dietitian formerly at 
Roger Williams Junior High School 
now at Hope Senior High School 


A PROJECT we have sponsored at Roger 
Williams Junior High School has been 
the promotion of hot lunches. Sample trays 
of our daily hot luncheon, better known to 
our 1,000 students as “specials,” are always 
placed at points where they are most likely 
to be seen. 

The “special” luncheon includes a meat 
portion, potato and gravy, vegetable, bread 
and butter, dessert and milk. It was given 
the name “special” because it is a complete 
hot luncheon, but available at a lower cost 
than if purchased a la carte. 

Colorful foods are always an attraction so 
we try to arrange colorful sample trays to en- 
tice the pupil’s appetites. Signs such as 
“Select a Well Balanced Meal,” “Choose Your 
Daily Hot Luncheon,” and posters from 
dairies and health departments line our cafe- 
teria walls and aid in advertising our hot 
lunches. ; 

The number of hot plates sold is always one 
sure topic of conversation when my staff and 
I finally sit down to have lunch. Friendly 
rivalry has been set up among the women to 
see whose line can sell the largest number of 
“specials.” 

By putting all these ideas into practice and 
because of all-around cooperation, we have 
received more than favorable results in the 
promotion of hot lunches. 

Strawberry gelatin whip is a favorite dessert 
with the students of Roger Williams Junior 
High School. Here is our recipe. 


Whipped Gelatin Dessert 
(Quick Method) 


2 cups strawberry Pinch of salt 
gelatin 34 cup confectionery 


1 qt. hot water sugar 
1 qt. cold water lemon juice to taste 


Dissoive gelatin and salt in hot water, add 
cold water. Place in freezer until thickened 
but not firm. Turn into mixer, using wire 
whip. Whip on first speed for five minutes, 
then on second speed for twenty minutes or 
until the mixture is of a fluffy consistency. 
Add sugar and lemon juice. Turn into sher- 
bet glasses and place in refrigerator. Garnish 
with whipped cream before serving. 

The recipe may be varied by using lemon 
flavored gelatin and chopped cooked prunes, 
which are added after the sugar. Orange 
flavored gelatin with mashed strained cran- 
berry sauce is also an attractive variation. 
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CRANBERRY ORANGE COCKTAIL 48 servings 


3 #2 cans cranberry sauce 3 qts. cold water 
1 qt. hot water 14 cup concentrated orange juice 


Crush cranberry sauce. Add water gradually while beating with 
electric mixer or wire whisk. If wire whisk is used mixture 
may need to be strained. Add cold water and concentrated 
orange juice and mix well. Chill thoroughly before serving. 


APPLESAUCE COOKIES 6 dozen 
%4 cup shortening 34 tbsp. salt 

1% cups sugar 1% tsp. cinnamon 
2 eggs 1 tsp. cloves 

2%4 cups applesauce 1 tsp. nutmeg 


1 qt. sifted pastry flour 1% cups raisins 
1 tsp. baking powder % cup chopped nuts 
2 tsp. baking soda 4 cup macaroon crunch 


Cream shortening, sugar and eggs on second speed 5 minutes. 
Add applesauce, all dry ingredients sifted together, raisins, nuts 
and macaroon crunch. Beat just to blend. Drop from #40 scoop 
onto greased baking sheet. Bake at 400°F. for 10 to 12 minutes. 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 50 servings 
3 thsp. salt 
3 gals. boiling water 
2% Ibs. shell macaroni 
6 cups cottage cheese 
4 thsp. minced chives 


3 cups salad dressing 
1 tbsp. salt 
50 tomatoes 
salad greens 


Add 3 tablespoons salt to actively boiling water. Gradually add 
macaroni and cook until tender (about 10 minutes.) Drain 
and rinse with cold water. Combine cottage cheese, chives, 1] 
tablespoon salt and salad dressing. Chill. Remove stem ends 
from tomatoes. Cut each tomato in sections from stem almost 
to bottom leaving sections attached to each other. Arrange on 
salad greens, pressing out the sections of tomatoes to make “cups.” 
Fill each tomato with macaroni mixture. 


SCALLOPED CHICKEN AND NOODLES 50 servings 
2 Ibs. noodles 5 qts. water or chicken stock 


5 lbs. fowl (cooked & diced) 5 cups dry milk solids 
Y% cup green pepper, chopped 1 thsp. salt 

1 cup onions, chopped 1 tsp. pepper 

2 cups fat, (chicken or other) 3 cups bread crumbs 
2 cups flour 1% Ibs. cheese, grated 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water, drain. Prepai~ fowl. 
Cook onions and peppers in a small amount of fat until tender. 
Make a white sauce of remainder of fat, flour, salt, pepper and 
reconstituted milk. Spread noodles in baking pan alternating 
with diced fowl. Pour white sauce over this mixture. Combine 
cheese and bread and spread on top. Bake 14 hour at 350°F. 








nutrition 
high 
lights 


+ + + + + FF HF H HF HK F 


By Christine B, Clayton 


O any foods and nutrition teacher, 

but especially one on the adolescent 

grade level, it often seems futile to 
try to find an interesting approach to 
good nutrition. 

Recently there was published a_re- 
port of research undertaken in coop- 
eration with the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces. A review of this report by Dr. 
Harry Spector, chief of the nutrition 
division of the Institute, appeared in 
the April issue of the Nutritional Ob- 
servatory. In this report there are for 
the alert teacher numerous possibilities 
for teaching nutrition in an interesting 
and dramatic manner. 

For example, in the first paragraph 
is a resume of the problems which con- 
front Army personnel in charge of 
feeding men and women in the Serv- 
ice. According to the Institute report, 





Mrs. Clayton, formerly dean of home 
economics at Utah State Agricultural 
College, writes Nutrition High Lights 
monthly. Before her recent retirement, 
she was visiting professor at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the nutrition problems are chiefly con- 
cerned with providing rations adequate 
for all the situations which modern 
warfare has created. The fighting ef- 
ficiency of a soldier can be maintained 
only if he is kept in good nutrition. 
This must be accomplished without 
monotony, with a maximum of accept- 
ibility, whether the food must be 
served hot or cold and whether it will 
be prepared with kitchen facilities or 
eaten as combat rations when the sol- 
dier is on his own. Bulk and weight 
limitations further restrict the quantity 
and kinds of foods. 

The modern soldier, living his haz- 
ardous life, may have interference with 
appetite, but must overcome such psvy- 
chological difficulties immediately be- 
cause he must eat to survive at all. Ad- 
justments to rapid changes of habitat 
and diet are becoming more common 
for civilians too, as the world becomes 
smaller and nations intermingle. There 
come times in the lives of many people 
when the ability to adjust appetite to 
bodily needs and to eat enough of 
whatever is available is the only hope 
for survival. This adjustment is one 
of the lessons in nutrition which our 
adolescents could learn to advantage be- 
fore leaving the safe confines of home. 

To maintain the efficiency of our 
soldiers under all types of conditions, 
the Institute has developed an_inter- 
esting variety of rations, supplementary 
packs and packets. Each one has been 
planned for a_ special situation. A 
brief description of some of these ra- 
tions follows. 

FIELD RATION A. This is a gar- 
rison-type of ration designed for group 
feeding. It contains a large percentage 
of perishable foods such as frozen meats, 
fruits and dairy products. It is nu- 
tritionally adequate and is the ration 
most commonly used in army camps in 
this country. It is usually prepared by 
army cooks and bakers and one hot 
meal is served from it each day. When 
obtainable, fresh foods are used to sup- 
plement these foods. 

OPERATIONAL RATION B._ This 
ration is similar to Field Ration A, 
except that non-perishable foods are 
substituted for perishable foods and it 
is used mainly in overseas theatres where 
cooking facilities are available but re- 
frigeration is lacking. A and B rations 
supply adequate nutrition for troops 
and the problems with these rations are 
similar to those encountered in any type 
of mass feeding. 

SMALL DETACHMENT 5 AND I. 
This ration is designed for tank crews 
and others which operate at a consid- 
erable distance from kitchens. It will 
furnish food for five men for one day. 
Five different menus are provided con- 
taining canned meat, vegetables, fruit, 


jam, dessert, soups, crackers, cereals, milk 
and confections. 

INDIVIDUAL COMBAT RATION 
C. Designed for one soldier, this ra- 
tion is issued under combat conditions 
when each man is “on his own.” This 
ration is packed in six different 
menus. Each menu contains 3 cans of 
different meats, 3 cans of bread-type 
food, including crackers, cookies, a con- 
fection, beverage, jam and fruit. 

FRIGID TRAIL RATIONS FOR 
THE ARCTIC. This is one of the 
newest rations. It is designed for sol- 
diers who may not make contact with 
their bases for several days and must 
be entirely self-supporting. The ration 
is high-caloried but weight and bulk 


are kept at a minimum. The food 
must have high acceptability when 
eaten either hot or cold. It is com- 


posed of a dehydrated meat and de- 
hydrated onion both of which are mixed 
with water to make a gruel-like product. 
This food proves to have a good flavor, 
palatability, and utility, all of which 
are basic in the design of such a ra- 
tion. 

INDIVIDUAL RATION, FRIGID 
TRAIL. This ration is similar to the 
preceding ration, but in addition con- 
tains nuts and hard candies. “Food 
Packets” of all kinds are designed for 
the use of individuals under conditions 
where there are no kitchens and when 
there is no immediate means of re- 
supply. Minimum bulk and weight are 
essential characteristics of these packets. 

THE ASSAULT FOOD PACKET. 
This is not a meal or a fraction of a 
meal. It is composed of palatable light- 
weight food, planned to meet the re- 
quirements of an individual under as- 
sault conditions. Usually it contains 1 
can of meat, 1 can of breadstuffs such 
as oatmeal, cookies and two round 
crackers. An accessory packet which 
contains chocolate, jelly candy, chewing 
gum, sugar, coffee, cigarettes and water 
purification tablets is also included. 

IN FLIGHT INDIVIDUAL COM- 
BAT PACKETS AND AIR CREW 
LUNCH PACKET. This packet con- 
tains foods needing no preparation. The 
packet fits into the pilot’s pocket, and 
can be opened and closed with one 
hand so that the pilot may eat the 
contents without releasing airplane 
controls. This packet is not intended 
to replace any part of the pilot’s daily 
ration. It is for emergency conditions 
such as landings in remote areas far 
from the source of food. 

SURVIVAL PACKETS. These are 
also planned for operation over Arctic 
regions and under life-raft conditions. 
These packets are based upon minimum 
daily water requirements and contain 
foods high in carbohydrate, which has 


(Concluded on page 513) 
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EASIER WAYS TO TEACH THE VALUES OF 


NATURAL WHOLE GRAIN 


STUDENTS ARE QUICK TO LEARN 
WHEN YOU USE THIS VALUABLE, 
FREE CLASSROOM MATERIAL 


1 — Tell the story of wheat with this fascinating 
sound, technicolor movie—“The King Who Came 
to Breakfast.” Animated cartoon, 16 mm., runs 
17 minutes. You pay postage only. Please select a 
showing date (and alternate date) at least three 
weeks later than the date of your request. 









2 — Teach whole-grain 
nutrition with colorful, 
two-sided wall chart. 
Illustrates the role of 
whole wheat in the 
nation’s economy, 
society and the family 
diet in simple story 
sequence. 


3 — Assign projects with 
the supplementary 
home economics 
teaching piece, 812” by 
11”, punched for 
notebook insertion. 
Projects are expertly 
planned, multiple 
choice questions have 
spaces for answers. 


National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Dept P-11 





Please send me, without charge, material checked. 
Four-color wall chart—“Begin With Breakfast.” 
Copies of student project sheets. (Please limit quantity.) 
Film, “The King Who Came to Broakfast.” Date wanted 
ee . Alternate date . 





Part of the : 














Better Breakfast— | (Please select preferred date and alternate date at least 3 weeks from pres 
j of request. Because of demand, your date for showing will be confirmed.) 
NABISCO i PIs ciccscssinacesesstoices nia : Title 
SHREDDED WHEAT Sa . . 
j ROOT OSB csinsssossarses 


eS BAKED BY NABISCO City State 
Number of students taught ; 
NATIONAL Biscuit COMPANY Lk 
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The best man to answer this question 
is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 
that you ask him the next time 
you pay him a visit. 


~ 
, 
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what is a 


“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too long. 

A sound child body—the founda- 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB °?” 


tion of a sound adult body—must 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother’s 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties of wrong eating. 

The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as one of the.first 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 


being more widely used than ever. 


FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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OME economists who were in New 
York during September had the op- 
portunity of seeing two interesting 

textile exhibits where early American 
and new Italian fabrics were displayed. 

(1) American history was depicted in 
textiles at the exhibition at the Scala- 
mandre Museum of Textiles. Fabrics 
from the restored homes of famous per- 
sonages in Colonial America were 
shown. Among the seventeenth cen- 
tury homes described by these fabrics 
were the country estate of William Penn 
in Pennsylvania, the John Browne home 
in Flushing, New York, the Paul Re- 
vere home in Boston and homes of 
colonial Williamsburg. A brief resume 
of the lives of the owners and photo- 
graphs of their homes was part of this 
exhibit of historic textiles. 

(2) Italy in Macy’s U.S.A. was the 
name of a gigantic fair which empha- 
sized the vigor of Italian skill and con- 
firmed the “Second Renaissance” that 
art curators are ascribing to Italy. Long 
famous for fabrics, Italy is now produc- 
ing stunning and unique silks, linens, 
wools and cottons. Beautiful dress fab- 
rics emphasized heavy cord weaves, 
damasks, brocades and shantungs. Wool 
coatings were unusually supple and of 
interesting textures. Cottons had de- 
signs reminiscent of peasant costumes. 
My favorite fabric was a luscious velve- 
teen, which cost twice as much as its 
usual counterpart but was well worth 
it. Clothes fashioned by Italian de- 
signers showed these lovely materials to 
advantage. 

The upholstery fabrics were also in- 
teresting. Table linens, in hemp as well 
as in linen, were hand woven in rich 
plaids, or in bright, plain colors. The 
hemp produced some unusual textural 
effects. Silk scarves, lingerie, blouses, 
children’s clothes, men’s ties and won- 
derful gloves attracted attention and ad- 
miration. 


The Simplicity Show 
Simplicity Pattern Company _ pre- 
sented its fall fashion show, ‘“Paintbox 
Fashions” in New York in September. 
Clothes for teen agers were fresh and 
young looking with their billowing 
skirts emphasized by stiff petticoats, tiny 
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waists and snug midriffs. Fabrics and 
colors were well chosen for the styles 
shown. Of particular interest were the 
“easy-to-make” garments. Watch for the 
Simplicity school fashion shows when 
they come your way. 


Dear Santa Claus 
. . . Please bring me one of the new 
74-inch light weight Wiss pinking 
shears. The small hands of some of 
my younger students have never been 
able to control the larger 9-inch type. 
I understand that the new shears have 
been pre-tested to cut several thick- 
nesses of fabric at one time and will 
meet most industrial requirements as 

well as those of home sewing. 


A Silver Lining 

Last year we reported the new coat 
lining called “Milium.” This fabric 
was said to be revolutionary in keep- 
ing one warmer in the winter by hold- 
ing body heat in and cooler in the 
summer by reflecting the sun’s rays. 
{t was available at first in ready-made 
coats, but now Milium Metal-Insulat- 
ed Lining can be purchased in the 
fabric departments of stores in New 
York City. The satin face of the fabric 
comes in beautiful colors. The back 
of the fabric looks like silver foil. The 
cost is $3.95 per yard. 


Fabrice Glossary 

Forstmann, Inc., manufacturers of 
fine woolen materials, sent us this glos- 
sary of fabric terms which are recurring 
frequently this fall and winter. 

Fur-like Fabrics—a general term for 
woolens with a surface treatment in 
furry long fibers or lofty loop effects and 
characterized by rich hand, deep pile 
and _ bulkiness. 

Fleece—a traditional fabric with a na- 
turally textured surface in the new 
tempo—napped with dense pile of high- 
ly resilient wool. 

Velour—a closely woven wool coating 
with texture derived from a short nap. 

Duvetyn—of the velour family but 
with a straight pile. 

Broadcloth—a fabric of wool, or wool 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY 8S. DAY 


and worsted, which is napped, sheared 
and pressed to lend a subtle surface 
gloss. 

Flannel—a_ worsted or wool fabric 
woven in either plain or twill effects. 

Chiffon Weight—a term given to Chif- 
fon Broadcloth or Chiffon Flannel be- 
cause of its supple light weight char- 
acteristic. 

Clear-finished Worsted—a phrase ap- 
plied to such cloths as Milateen and 
Charmeen where no nap or surface 
covers the weave. 

Yarn Dye—wools that are dyed and 
blended before spinning. 

Cross Dye—a dyeing process giving a 
yarn dyed fabric additional coloring by 
piece dyeing it after it has been woven 
in black/white, brown/white or navy/ 
white mixtures. 

Tweed—monotone or patterned wool- 
ens of mixed coloring. Originally a 
Scotch fabric of homespun quality but 
now a term referring to many weights 
and finishes of fabrics with tweed-like 
character. 

Luxury Fibers—rare wools, such as al- 
paca, camel hair, cashmere, guanaco and 
vicuna. 


Happy Birthday to Chemistry 

Eighteen thousand chemists and 
chemical engineers from 43 countries 
convened in New York in September 
for a two-week world chemical conclave 
representing the largest chemical gather- 
ing ever held. The occasion marked 
the Diamond Jubilee of the American 
Chemical Society founded in New York 
in 1876. Since its inception, the So- 
ciety has played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the advancement of chem- 
icals to the leadership of American in- 
dustry and raising of living standards 
through chemistry. 

Due to chemistry, our textile choices 
are no longer limited to wool for winter, 
cotton for summer, and silk and linen 
for special occasions. Since 1911, when 
rayon was first produced commercially, 
synthetic fibers have revolutionized the 
textile industry. Cellulose acetate, ny- 
lon, orlon, dynel, dacron, saran, vinylon 
and vicara are names of new synthetic 
fibers which are becoming familiar. We 
cannot guess what the future holds! 
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By Frances F, Mauck 


AVE you some favorite sewing 

tricks that experience has taught 
you? Send them in to Practical. We'll 
pass them along to help others in this 


exchange column. 


We all know about shrinking out the 
fullness in a curved hem line of a wool 
garment; and we know about slipping a 
piece of cardboard between the garment 
and the hem while we are doing the 
shrinking. However, do we realize that 
this fullness should be adjusted before 
applying the desirable type of hem fin- 
ish? In wool, fullness can be shrunk 
out; in most other fabrics, it should be 
laid in small darts. 


A suggestion for threading hand sew- 
ing needles is to hold the needle toward 
a white or light-colored surface so that 
the light shines through the needle eye. 
If you try this, you will find it easier 
to push the thread toward the needle 
rather than move the needle toward the 
thread. Maybe you have no trouble 
threading #10 needles, but me, I wear 
bi-focals! 


Sheer fabrics, although pleasant to wear, 
are a headache for the person who does 
the pattern layout and cutting. They 
cling stubbornly to a cloth-covered cut- 
ting table and slip on a smooth-top one. 
Aluminum clothes pins solved the prob- 
lem for one person; cellophane tape 
for another. The clothes pin clips the 
pattern to the fabric and holds fabric 
layers together accurately. The cello- 
phane tape has the added advantage of 
holding the complete layout to the table 
on true grain lines. Another solution 
is to pin the fabric to a cutting board 
of heavy cardboard. The dot markings 
on the cutting board are visible through 
the fabric so that the grain lines may 
be kept true. 


We seem to be “hipped” on the idea 
of using a mirror. It helps to thread 
sewing machine needles and to set a 
new needle in the machine. For thread- 
ing a machine needle, the mirror is laid 
before the worker so that it throws 
light on the needle eye without sending 
a glare of light into the eyes. A mirror 
may help the worker to see what she is 
doing only until good habits are 
formed; then it should be discarded. 
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16 Pages of Up-To-The- 
Minute Ideas for the High 
School Girl’s Wardrobe! 








Here is a book that is truly just 
what you ordered. Planned, with 
the help of our good friends in the 
teaching field, to provide clothing 
projects that appeal to the high 
school girl in terms of her own 
wardrobe. You'll find fresh, new 
applications of the use of color in 
fashion throughout its 16 pages. Each one designed 
to develop the student’s own sense of fashion. 
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*Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only to teachers and home 
economists. Projects covered are planned so that students may make 


copies of the various suggestions if desired. A 
Prepared by the ie 2 


Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE copy! 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION A l 
1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. | 
| Please send me a free copy of your new Rit | 
New Rit Color Remover } fashion book, ‘Wardrobe Color Planner.’ | 
... for nylon, all rayons, | N | 
cotton, silk, linen, wool. All Purpose Rit Fabric | IN NC a ec ne mmren | 
Tints and Dyes... forny- ioe 
lon, all rayons, including | City State | 
acetates and mixtures, Cee Oe | 
cotton, silk, wool, linen— | 
literally any fabric except | hool — : - | 
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Students Thrill with Pride 
Over “Own-Made” Jelly 


*“Own-made” jams and _ jellies 
provide a very real sense of ac- 
complishment, not only through 
the immediate success of creat- 
ing, but because they last and 
provide pride and pleasure for 
the future. Your students will be 
excited over serving their jelly to 
the family,sobesuretohavethem 
make enough to ‘‘go round.”’ 








Try One of These Thrilling, News-Making Recipes** 


Your first jelly-making session could be successfully head- 
lined with any one of the wonderful jams and jellies featured 
in the exciting, new leaflet of quick and easy recipes pre- 
pared for classroom use. For instance, you might choose a 
luscious blended flavor like Pineapple-Strawberry Jam. Or 
a perennial favorite like Grape Juice Jelly. Or perhaps a 
taste-tempting novelty like Tomato Juice Jelly. They’re all 
truly delicious—and so easy to demonstrate. Why not send 
for your free copy today? 

**To get your recipe leaflet featuring frozen fruits and juices 

free, just write Frances Barton, General Foods Consumer 

Service, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BIGGEST NEWS IN JELLY-TEACHING HISTORY! 


New approach makes jelly teaching 
fast...easy...sure...complete 


ALL YEAR ROUND! 





IT’S ALWAYS JELLY-MAKING TIME WITH 
CERTO OR SURE-JELL AND FROZEN FRUITS OR 
JUICES OR BOTTLED JUICES! 


Today, jelly making has come into its own as a simple, 
easy cooking-lesson subject. Teachers no longer have 
to wait for the ““Jelly-Making Season’”’ (formerly almost 
over just as school started in the fall). Frozen fruits 
provide an infinite variety of jam- and jelly-making 
possibilities at any time of the year—and the frozen or 
bottled juices allow quick, easy demonstrations with 
the minimum of preparation. 

Thanks to Certo and Sure-Jell—the two famous 
natural "1 pectin products—and the use of frozen 
fruits or juices or bottled juices, the 
principles of jelly making can now be 
demonstrated the year round in just 
15 minutes! What’s more, you know 
the jam or jelly made by this method 
will come out perfectly—clear, firm, 
sparkling—rich with ripe, fresh- 
fruit flavor, fragrance and color that 
haven’t been “‘boiled away.” 


CERTO OR SURE-JELL—THE NATURAL 
FRUIT PECTINS—MAKE JELLY TEACHING 
EASY AND SURE! 


Even the best of cooks could never be absolutely certain 
whether fruit juices would ‘‘jell” properly by the 
old-fashioned “‘long-boil’’ method. The success of any 
old-method recipe depended on many factors—the con- 
dition of the fruit, the amount of sugar and water used, 
time of cooking (arrived at by ‘“‘guess’”)—and the 
amount of pectin (nature’s ‘“‘jellying’’ substance) in 
the fruit. Now, when we supply the exact amount of 
pectin and acid needed—worked out scientifically in 
every Certo and Sure-Jell recipe—there are no “‘failures.”’ 
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The fine art of jelly making—(one greatly appreciated by all 
who know good food) —has always presented a problem to 
home economics teachers. The high cost of out-of-season fruits, 
the tedious fruit preparation, the traditional long-boil method 


all made it difficult as a classroom subject. 


NEW METHOD THOROUGHLY TESTED 


Comparative flavor tests, carefully made in our 
General Foods Experimental Kitchens, have proved 
that jams and jellies made with Certo or Sure-Jell were 
preferred because of richer, better flavor over those made 
the old-fashioned way. And because precious juices are 
not boiled away—there is a 50% greater yield! 





JELLY-LESSON COLOR FILMS 
NOW AVAILABLE* FOR YOUR CLASSROOM! 


ing a complete jelly-mak- 
ing demonstration, also 
available upon request. 

3. With the films are 
teacher’s guides and take- 
home material on request. 


1. A new 20-minute color 
movie about ‘“‘cown made”’ 
jams and jellies now avail- 
able for loan upon request. 
2. FREE—an instruc- 
tional, color slide film, giv- 


The movie, slide film and guides provide you with ma- 
terial for a complete jelly demonstration all prepared 
under the supervision of leading educators and General 
Foods home economists. 


*Send requests for slide film prints or movie loan (along 
with Ist and 2nd choice of dates) to Frances Barton, 
General Foods Consumer Service, 250 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Teach Jam and Jelly Making 
the new way with Certo and Sure-Jell 


METHis Recipe BOOKIE 


America’s Favorite 
Fuse Natural Fruit 
Pectin Products 





Products of General Foods 
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EN years ago, the Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station at Geneva discov- 

ered that calcium salts added to 
canned tomatoes helped the tomatoes to 
resist the effect of heat and to remain 
firm and whole in the can. Although 
used on a wide scale by commercial 
canners, a recent study made by the Ex- 
periment Station now substantiates the 
usefulness of this process in home can- 
ning. 

Small lots of tablets containing table 
salt and calcium chloride were pro- 
duced and made available in 1949-50 
in New York State. During these two 
years, some 1,150 samples were dis- 
tributed to homemakers. A survey 
then followed to obtain their reactions. 
Seven hundred and forty post cards 
were sent at random asking users of 
the tablets to answer the questions: 

1. Did you feel that the firming ef- 
fect of the tablets was worth-while? 

2. Did you find any objectionable 
features in connection with their use? 

3. Are you planning to use such tab- 
lets in the future? 

From the 437 questionnaires — re- 
turned, 81.7 per cent of the homemak- 
ers indicated that the tablets provided 
worth-while improvement, did not think 
their use objectionable and planned to 
use them again. Seven and four tenths 
per cent doubted benefits derived 
from the tablets’ use or found some 
objection in using them; yet they would 
try them in the future. Thirty-four 
homemakers or 10.9 per cent either 
felt no useful benefits were derived, 
that the tablets imparted off-flavors or 
did not plan to use them again. 


“Water water everywhere... .”’ 


Canning water for use on life rafts, 
isolated battle areas and as an emer- 
gency item proved to be a ticklish prob- 
lem for the canning industry. Simple 
as it may sound, early experiments 
revealed that canned water absorbed 
undesirable flavors, rusted containers 
and would hold bacteria which multiply 
in the can. Canned water also ex- 
panded on freezing splitting the con- 
tainer. Eleven years of research finally 
developed the answer: a wax-lined con- 
tainer which is filled with a_ slightly 
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alkaline water. Packed in this way, 
water remained drinkable two or more 
years during World War II. 


Apartment-size Turkeys 

If turkeys nowadays seem to be con- 
siderably smaller and more readily 
available throughout the year, it is be- 
cause of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture. In recent years, poultry 
specialists have bred a dwarf turkey 
with abundant meat on the legs and 
breast. These birds, called Beltsville 
small white turkeys, weigh from five to 
ten pounds dressed. It took ten years, 
from 1934 to 1944, for poultry scientists 
to breed a turkey suitable for small 
families and compact modern cooking 
facilities. 


Coconut Pie in a Box 


A coconut cream pie and pudding 
mix has been added to the Jell-O family 
of desserts. The new mix, like the 
other pie and pudding mixes, is pre- 
pared by adding milk and cooking until 
thickened. It can be used for pie, pud- 
ding, cake filling or variations of these 
recipes. A taste test in July revealed 
a creamy, well flavored product. The 
mix should be in your local stores by 
mid-October. 


Tidbits 
e Peaches from the Southwest contain 
more vitamin C because they get more 
sunshine, Edith Lantz of the New 
Mexico Experiment Station _ believes. 
Her tests, made during two seasons on 
35 varieties of peaches grown under 





individual 
wax packets by National Biscuit Co. 
are easy to serve and stay fresh 


Crackers wrapped in 


What's going on in foods 


BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


irrigation in Southern New Mexico, 
show that they contain more vitamin C 
than the same varieties grown in less 
sunny regions. Sunlight during ripening 
has been found important in increas- 
ing the vitamin C in tomatoes, straw- 
berries, oranges and other crops. 

e A recent contribution to the art of 
meat cookery is 3V Papaya Meat Ten- 
derizer, a liquid made from the tropi- 
cal papaya melon. Its manufacturer, 
the Three Vee Company, says that when 
the substance is sprinkled over meat 
surfaces five minutes before cooking, 
the meat becomes more tender and 
cooks faster. The new product is sold 
at fine food stores and department 
stores. 

e A supplement to the loose-leaf edi- 
tion of the Betty Crocker Picture Cook 
Book has been prepared. It consists 
of recipes for Gencal Mills’ three cake 
mixes. The new publication can be 
used as a separate booklet as well as 
inserted in the cookbook. Copies are 
available for 25 cents plus one cake 
mix box top. 


New Booklets 

Recipes for Quantity Service con- 
tains recipes yielding 25, 50 and 100 
portions that are especially designed for 
use in restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, 
institutions and college dining halls. 
The recipes vary widely in food cost 
and were prepared by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dessert Delights Made with Evapo- 
rated Milk. 8 pages, 15 recipes. Free. 
Evaporated Milk Association, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Meat, Fish, Poultry and Eggs. 32 pages. 
(Revised). Better Buymanship booklet. 
5c. Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Festive Domino Sugar Recipes. (Re- 
vised). 10 pages of recipes. Free. The 
American Sugar Refining Company, 129 
Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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apple pie... 1865 to 1951... 
(Continued from page 493) 


the sabsequent taste-testings that we decided to move 
on to other versions of the apple pie theme. 

A Custard Apple Pie, which her grandmother often 
made, was the fond memory of one of our home econo- 
mists. We observed from studying this recipe that milk 
was not included but eggs had appeared. A remark 
was made that probably this grandmother was the lucky 
possessor of chickens—but not a cow! Although this 
was meant to be amusing, it had basis in fact. Many 
recipes of that time were developed from supplies on 
hand, and the consequent limitations were dictated by 
either the abundance or lack of these supplies. Our 
generation may accept the challenge that this implies 
and try to develop new recipes to fit supplies in large 
quantity as well as foods in short supply. Home econ- 
omists proved their ability in this field of recipe de- 
velopment during the last war when food shortages 
arose. 

Continuing our experiments with the old Custard 
{pple Pie, we soon arrived at this new recipe: 

CUSTARD APPLE PIE 
1 9 inch pie shell ly teaspoon cinnamon 
2 cups grated apples 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
| cup sugar few grains salt 
3 tablespoons flour 2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Bake pie shell in hot oven, 450°F., 8 minutes. Mean- 
while combine dry ingredients and egg yolks. Fold in 
egg whites; pour into shell. Bake in modern oven, 
350°F., for one hour. 


Still reminiscing as we worked, another member ol 
our staff recalled that applesauce was so popular with 
her family that her grandmother always made it in 
huge quantities. She would then serve it generously at 
breakfast, dinner and supper. Furthermore, disregard- 
ing all rules of menu planning, grandmother might 
well have presented apple sauce again in her Spicy 
\pple Chiffon Pie for dessert at the same dinner o1 
supper. We developed this recipe, recalled for us by 
our staff member, and here it is: 


SPICY APPLE CHIFFON PIE 


1 envelope (1 tablespoon) 1144 cups unsweetened 
unflavored gelatin spiced applesauce 


14cup cold water 1 teaspoon grated Jemon rind 
3 eggs, separated 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
‘y cup molasses 1 9 inch baked pie shell 


14 teaspoon salt or crumb crust 


Sprinkle gelatin on cold water. Beat egg yolks 
slightly; combine with molasses, salt, lemon rind and 
inice. Cook over hot water, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Add softened gelatin; stir until dissolved. 
Add applesauce. Chill until mixture begins to thicken. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn into pie shell. 
Chill until firm. Yield: One 9 inch pie. 


SPICED APPLESAUCE 
1 teaspoon 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 
14 teaspoon allspice 


1 tart apples cinnamon 


14 cup water 


Do not pare apples. Core and slice in eighths, add 


(Concluded on next peoge) 
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LOVES 
CHUROS 











NATIONS AGREE 


Cookies play a very important part in the 
social life of the Swedish people. For example, 
during the “tea hour,” a frequent type of 
formal entertaining, the following routine 
is meticulously observed: first a small 
fancy roll is served; this is followed by a 
spongy cake (usually garnished with 
whipped cream); then come hard 

cookies of many kinds. Well-mannered 
guests are expected to sample each 

kind so one’s plate is frequently 
piled high with cookies! 
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Recipe on every package of Nestlé’ 


SWEDISH DELICACIES 


Nestlé’s version 
BLEND 
Y, c. butter 
V2 c. shortening 
1 c. sugar 
ADD 
| tbs. heavy cream 
1 tsp. vanilla 
ADD 
1% c. sifted flour 
2 tsp. salt 
Fr 4° baking powder 
2 ¢. blanched almonds, finel 
VY, c. Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet 5 Alar 
Morsels, finely chopped 
Form into long 114” 
gly 
Paper. Chill well, “Sli 
greased cookie sheet. 


BAKE AT: 375°F, TIM 
ce 2 E: 8-10 Mi 
YIELD: Approx. 6 doz. — 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE. COOKIES 


rolls and wrap j 
2 P in waxed 
ce thinly. Place on un.- 


s famous Semi-Sweet 


Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s new Cookie Mix 


\ / swepen LOVES 








NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


Nestlé’s Chocolate Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


water and spices. Simmer about 15 minutes or until 
apples are soft. Put through food mill or sieve. Yield: 
About 1% cups. (Note: If applesauce is to be served 
as such, add sugar to taste after sieving.) 


Believing that this day’s work represented to a great 
degree the romance as well as the industry of the suc- 
cessful application of home economics, we all wished to 
be back in school—either as students or as the teacher 
of a class that would be studying pie making this year. 
So many home economics teachers in high schools and 
colleges operate on limited budgets of time and money. 
Yet at the same time, they face the responsibility of 
teaching their students a thorough knowledge of baking 
techniques, principles and procedures. Consequently, 
we hope our apple pie story will be of material help 
to both home economics teachers and students for their 
pie making lessons. 

For studying this particular pie lesson, the following 
quiz might be useful: 

1. What are the chief differences in ingredients used 
in the three pies? 

2. What are the qualities in starch which make flour 
a thickening agent? 

3. What is “chiffon” pie? 

4. What is the chief difference between a custard and 
chiffon pie? 

5. How would you vary the original Farmers’ Pie to 
suit your own tastes, or to please members of your 
family or guests? 


education for 
home and family living 


(Continued from page 480) 


OBJECTIVE IV—To develop closer coordination of 
personnel from local and state agencies, state depart- 
ments, college or universities working with and con- 
tributing to education for home and family life. 

Stimulated by the program, community groups began 
to work together with a more unified purpose for the 
welfare of individuals and families. Communities or- 
ganized for cooperative action. Local leadership was 
developed and additional personnel were employed for 
coordination of the home and family life program. 
Closer coordination at the state level was also in prog- 
ress as the program ended. 


Two Elementary Programs 

The work done in elementary schools in Lansing and 
Mesick is a more detailed example of the projects un- 
dertaken through the cooperative efforts of home, 
school and community. In both these localities, the 
elementary program represents only a small part of the 
work done during the three year period. For example, 
Mesick, a small rural community, carried out ten other 
projects during the time. 

In furtherance of the program in Lansing, elemen- 
tary faculty meetings were geared to home and family 
living, special phases being considered in different 
schools. Methods of working were studied, parent- 
teacher-pupil planning stressed and evidences of prog- 
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ress interpreted. A cooperative program among kinder- 
garten and eighth grade students and teachers was 
developed. Elementary teachers served on home and 
family life committees, on overall committees and coun- 
cils. Interested teachers and principals of two schools 
prepared a unit of study on home and family living. 
One compiled a book list suitable for elementary 
grades. 

In one elementary school in Lansing, the children in 
third grade became interested in animal reproduction 
through a unit which centered about food. They se- 
cured duck, chicken and goose eggs and two hens which 
they arranged to set in the basement. They discussed 
growth and reproduction of birds. Their teacher re- 
ported that the subjects in which children were most 
interested were these: How the chick formed in the egg; 
feeling the movement of the baby chick and hearing it 
peep; seeing the baby struggle out of the shell; natural 
changes during growth; field trips to the hatchery. 

At Mesick, kindergarten and elementary teachers car- 
ried on cooperative projects with community leaders, 
parents, older students and members of various home- 
making classes. These included room parties that in- 
volved making refreshments, inviting guests and _play- 
ing games. Other projects stressed lunch and _ break- 
fast, helping older people and making the schoolroom 
more attractive. 

To improve eating habits of the elementary children, 
students in the Personal and Family Class worked with 
the teachers to plan a series of demonstrations begin- 
ning in the kindergarten and extending through the 
eighth grade. As a result of these demonstrations, the 
children’s interest in food increased. ‘They asked more 
questions about food—how to prepare it and why it 
makes you grow. The illustrations used by the demon- 
strators created interest and many projects centered 
around food were carried out by the children. The 
children described these demonstrations at home to 
their parents, who in turn became interested and asked 
for help of various kinds. Student eating habits in the 
lunchroom improved. ‘The demonstration participants 
had fun working with young children and put much 
time into getting ready for the cooperative project. 


United Nations’ Cookbook Ready 


Exotic dishes from all over the world have been trans- 
lated for use in the American kitchen in the new 
United Nations’ cookbook, The World’s Favorite 
Recipes. More than 100 soups, main dishes, desserts 
and foreign breads have been included in this unusual 
cookbook. All recipes were kitchen-tested and edited 
by members of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Ingredients used are available in most commun- 
ities and substitutions are suggested for those more 
difficult to find. 

A few of the recipes assembled from delegations to 
the United Nations, legations and embassies and _pri- 
vate collections are: Egg and Lemon Soup from Greece; 
Gado-Gado, a mixed salad from Indonesia; The Golden 
Silk, a dessert from Thailand; and Pound Cake, a con- 
tribution of Mrs. Truman. The World’s Favorite 
Recipes, published by Harper & Brothers, retails for 
$1.00. 
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parliamentary procedures 
Continued from page 482) 


Situation 11: Call for the order of the 
day. This device corrects the chair- 
man’s oversight in bringing up neces- 
sary items. No discussion or amend- 
ment is allowed. The secretary refers 
to the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing for any special business to be dis- 
cussed, 


Voice: Madam President. I call for the 
order of the day. 

PRESIDENT: Will the secretary look in the 
minutes and tell us the next order 
of business. 

SECRETARY: Madam President. Shirley 
McDonald was to report to us about 
chartering a bus to go to the regional 
meeting. 

PRESIDENT: Shirley, have you anything 
to report? 

SHIRLEY: Madam President. I inquired 
at the bus depot about a bus for Sat- 
urday 29th. The manager said we 
could have a bus to leave at 8 A.M. It 
will cost $1.00 per person for the 
round trip to Lynndale and we must 
guarantee at least 25 passengers. 


Situation 12: Rising to a point of in- 
quiry or information. A member may 
interrupt the speaker to ask informa- 


FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 
TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 


Pat: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Pat Mullen. 

Pat: I think so, Cora. The first meet- 
ing doesn’t begin until 9:30 and 
Lynndale is only 30 miles away. 

SHIRLEY: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Shirley McDonald. 

SHIRLEY: I move to amend the motion 
by adding ‘‘at a cost of $1.00 per per- 
son collectable in advance from at 
least 25 members.” 

Voice: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT: The question now on the 
floor is the amendment to the motion 


that adds “at a cost of $1.00 per per- 
son collectable in advance from at 
least 25 members.” Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

SHIRLEY: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: The Chair recognizes the 
maker of the motion. 

SHIRLEY: I think you will all under- 
stand my reasons for amending the 
motion. I'll be glad to make the ar- 
rangements but I will have to collect 
the minimum of $25 before Saturday. 
The bus company probably won't 

(Concluded on page 513) 





Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


tion concerning the business or pro- | 


cedure. 


Pat: Madam President. I 
point of information. 

PRESIDENT: State your point, Pat. 

Pat: What procedure should we follow 
now? Is a motion in order to appoint 
someone to complete arrangements 
for the bus, or should we see if there 
are 25 of us going? 

PRESIDENT: A motion would be in order. 
We cannot discuss a matter unless 
there is a motion before the group. 
The Chair will entertain a motion 
pertaining to this matter. 


rise to a 


Situation 13: Appointing committees. 
Committees may be appointed by the 
Chair or elected by the group. 


Par: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Pat. 

Par: I move that Shirley McDonald be 
appointed as a committee of one to 
make all arrangements for transporta- 
tion to the meeting at Lynndale. 

Voice: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT: The motion has been made 
and seconded that Shirley McDonald 
be appointed to make all arrange- 
ments for transportation to the meet- 
ing at Lynndale. Is there any discus- 
sion? 

Cora: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Cora Weston. 

Cora: If we leave at 8:00 o'clock, will 
that give us time to get to Lynndale 
before the beginning of the meeting? 
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Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
--- Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 





And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“‘What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?”’... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” ... “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 


Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 814" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 






SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! \ 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 






1, Helpful teaching material 4 
on Gravy Making 
described above. 


2, 1-02. bottle of Kitchen 


3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 
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OO many doors are often a draw- 

back to an efhcient kitchen. ‘This is 

the conclusion of specialists at the 
New York Experiment Station at Cor- 
nell after studying many different kit- 
chen arrangements, including those in 
old farmhouses. One of the first guides 
to conyenient arrangements offered by 
these specialists is to try to have no 
doors between equipment sections. This 
will eliminate excessive steps and the 
danger of colliding with people enter- 
ing the room. 

Modern kitchen designers generally 
aim at just two doors, one to the in- 
terior and the other to the outside with 
both, if possible, at the same end of 
the room. In remodeling an old kitchen, 
it is suggested that extra doors be closed 
off and the space used for needed cup- 
boards. Equipment should be placed 
together in a fairly small area rather 
than scattering it about the kitchen. 

Another important point is the di- 
rection in which doors are opened. It 
is best if the refrigerator and floor cup- 
boards are placed so that door handles 
are nearest counters. If hinge sides are 
near the working space, doors have to 
be stepped around, (an area of ap- 
proximately six feet) before being able 
to place things on working counters. 


Rubber Container 


Containers for garbage made ol syn 


thetic rubber neatly solve the 
lems of rust, rot and escaping odors. 
Phe four gallon Plia-Pail by Nesco, Inc., 

$8.00. Its attractive 


Chicago sells for 
appearance, snug fitting top and wide 


prob 


handles make it suitable for indoor o1 
outdoor use. 


Check that Fire 

A new automatic fire extinguisher, at- 
tractively mounted in a wall bracket, 
holds a specially formulated fluid which 
is released when the fire raises the room 
temperature to 160 degrees F. The 
fluid sprays from the pierced globe and 
iImost instantly 
which is drawn directly to the danger 
area by the draft caused by the fire. 


expands into a_ fog 


Because of the chemical properties of 
the fog. it cuts off the oxygen and 


wi) 
bdo 


What's going on in the home 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


smothers the fire, An important asset of 
the product is said to be that the fluid 
does not stain fabrics or furniture. ‘The 
extinguisher, known as Silver Spray is 
made by Red Comet Company, Inc. of 
Littletown, Colorado. It retails for 
about $11.50. 


New Design 

Improved style and usability of the 
new steel Can-O-Mat make it worthy 
of mention. The wall type can opener 
has a single action handle that both 
pierces and opens the can. ‘The self 
sharpening cutting wheel opens cans 
of most sizes and shapes leaving a 
safe smooth edge. It can be obtained 
from the Rival Manufacturing Com- 
Kansas City, Missouri. ‘The 
sume company is also featuring a com- 
bination steam and dry iron with car- 
rying case for traveling and easy. stor- 


pany, 


age, 


Pie Crust Decoration 
‘Top pie crust can be cut into an 
attractive design with the aid of the 
Lattice Pie Cutter. The cutter is 
pressed on to the rolled out dough, 





cutting eight cloverleaf designs at a 
time. ‘The cutter not only adds eye 
appeal, but leaves many air vents for 
escaping steam. 


The Paint Picture 
Enthusiasts believe that 
paints, Commonly referred to as water: 
based paints, will soon rank first in the 
paint world, according to Chemical 
Week. The switch from oil paints 
started in 1948 when these new emul- 
sion types were first introduced. Paint 


latex-based 


companies are said to be quickly en 
tering this growing field. 

The new paints have achieved thei 
popularity because they are easy to ap 
ply, cover the surface well and dry in 
twenty minutes avoiding the general 
household upheaval characterized by 
the use of conventional drying paints. 
At present, the latex-emulsion paints 
are being recommended solely for in 
terior use. However many companies 
are testing types which can be used 
on exteriors as well. 


Product Briefs 

@ Flower pots which are self watering 
for as long as a week are available 
in red, yellow or copper plastic with a 
black pedestal base. A synthetic fiber 
wick extends through the bottom of 
the pot to the water filled base and 
carries the water to the plant roots 
by capillary action. 


@ Glass and wood are attractively com 
bined in a practical and sanitary can- 
nister set by Nesco, Inc. The glass 
cannisters with wooden covers are set 
in a wooden base which contains a 
handy spice drawer. 


@ Simple, in good taste and well de 
signed describes the most recent Gor 
ham sterling pattern Rondo. Created 
to harmonize with both modern = and 
traditional settings the silverware is 
gracefully curved to fit the palm of 
the hand. Available with the plate 
settings are twenty-four serving and 
extra pieces. Shell, scallop and fluted 
motifs used in combinations on tines, 
bowls and blades give individuality to 
each piece. 


@ Coffee for one or two without left 
overs can be prepared in the small 
sized Coffee Miser by the Silex Com 
pany. Clearly marked for two or four 
cups the coffee maker has a wide neck 
for easy cleaning and all the Silex 
features. 





The purpose of this page ts to ac- 
quaint you with many new products. We 
do not always attempt to evaluate them. 
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nutrition high lights 


(Continued from page 500) 


a water-sparing action and is anti-keto- 
genic. Chewing gum is added to aid 


there are some of the girls who grad- 
uated last June still in town. It 
would be fun to see what everyone is 
doing since we haven’t seen them for 
a long time. 





FACTS ABOUT 








Situation 14: Postponing action until a 
fixed time, a simpler operation than 
a motion to table. 


in keeping the mouth moist. The 
packet consists of compressed cereal, 
fruit and nut bars, bouillon, tea and 
soluble coffee. These packets contain 
approximately 1800 calories. 

There are several other survival 
packets designed especially for  air- 
borne crews operating over tropical re- 
gions or in connection with ships 
which may have to be abandoned at 


TAMPONS 


of interest to you and 
your students! 


Doctors overwhelmingly approve tampons, 
like Meds, for normal women 
according to a recent nationwide 
survey of 900 leading gynecolo- 
gists and obstetricians. 


Pat: Madam President. 

PRESIDENT: Pat Mullen. 

Pat: I move to postpone action on this 
matter until our next meeting. 

Voice: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT: The motion has been made 
and seconded that planning for an 








sea. All such packets have special con- 
tents suited to the terrain or situation 
of the survivors. 
tions must have four characteristics in 
common: (a) nutritional adequacy; (b) 
acceptability; (c) sufficient variety to be 
palatable whether consumed hot or cold 
for several consecutive days; (d) stabil- 
ity at fluctuating temperatures and dur- 
ing transportation and _ storage. 


All operational ra- 


parliamentary procedures 


(Continued from page 511) 


charter the bus without $25 guaran 


alumni party be postponed until our 
next meeting. Is there any discussion? 
(No answer) If there is no further dis- 
cussion we will vote on the motion. 
All in favor of postponing the plan- 
ning for an alumni party until the 
next meeting say “Aye.” (Chorus 
“Aye”) All opposed say “No.” (“No” 
from two or three) The motion is 
carried. Is there any further busi- 
ness? 


Situation 15: Adjourning the meeting. 
Such a motion is not debatable and it 
cannot be amended. When made and 
seconded it is immediately put to a 
vote. 


Amy: Madam President. 
PRESIDENT: Amy Beckland. 
Amy: I move the meeting be adjourned. 


Swimming is safe during the men- 
strual period, according to this 
same survey, provided the water 
is not too cold and tampons are 
worn. When you wear Meds, the 
Modess tampon, it is possible to 
swim with comfort, security, 
peace of mind. 


Unmarried girls can use Meds tampons. 
Medical studies show no physi- 
calchange isinvolved in their use. 
That is why so many single nurses 
use Meds with complete confi- 
dence and assurance. 

New freedom is assured with Meds, the 
invisible sanitary protection per- 
fected by a doctor. This modern 
protection eliminates pads, belts, 
odor, chafing. 














tee. 

Voices: Question . . . question. 

PRESIDENT: If there is no further dis- 
cussion we will vote on the amend- 
ment. All those in favor of amend- 
ing the motion by adding “at a cost 
of $1.00 per person collectable in ad- 
vance from at least 25 members,”’ say 


To aid you in being still more 
helpful to your students,we would 
like to send you the educational 
booklet “It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” and a sample 
of Meds. 


Cuorus: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT: It is moved and seconded 
that the meeting be adjourned. All 
those in favor say “Aye.” (Chorus 
“Aye”’) Those opposed say “No.” 
(None) The meeting is adjourned. 





“Aye.” (Chorus “Aye”) All those op- oa 

posed say “No.” (No answer) The References oie » 

motion is carried. Now we will vote — Baliare, Virginia and McKown, H. C., in the °| 
on the motion as amended. All those Sy Yau Weve Elected, MeQrse iit: Journal When | 
in favor of appointing Shirley Mc- N. Y. of the g Now 4) 
Donald as a committee of one to Cruzan, Rose Marie, Practical Parlia- American . i j 
make all arrangements for transporta- mentary Procedure. McKnight and = ee el] 


McKnight, Illinois, 1946. 
Leigh, Robert, D., Group Leadership | © 
with Modern Rules and Procedure. 
Norton and Co., N. Y 


tion to the regional meeting at Lynn- 
dale at a cost of $1.00 per person 
collectable in advance from at least 
25 members say “Aye.” (Chorus W. W. 
“Aye”) All those opposed say “No” McDowell, Nancy E., Your Club Hand 
(No answer) The motion is carried. Book. Life Adjustment series, Science 
Shirley will post a list on the bulletin Research Inc. 57 W. 
board for you to sign up for the trip Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 
before Thursday. Is there any new 10 cents each; 3 for $1.00. 








Miss Olive Crenning, 
Special Nursing Representative 
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BARBARA: Madam President. Please send me a free copy of your 
PRESIDENT: Barbara Holt Co.. N. ¥ booklet and Meds sample in plain 
i i ie cha eee wrapper so that | may determine how 


Stewart, Wilbur, F., Helps in Mastering 

for the alumni. (Send or 
Voice: I second the motion. ders to Dr. W. F. Stewart, Depart- 
PRESIDENT: You have heard the motion. ment of Agricultural Education, Ohio 

Is there any discussion? State University, Columbus 10, Ohio). 
BARBARA: Madam President. Utter, E. C., Parliamentary Law at a 
PRESIDENT: Barbara Holt. Glance. The Reilly and Lee Go.. Chi 
BARBARA: I suggested this party because eego. Tl. 


classes. 
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leather 
(Continued from page 484) 


uct. The tanner may therefore split 
off the grain layer and tan the two 
layers separately by different processes. 

Hides are made more susceptible to 
the action of tanning liquors by treat- 
ing with a saturate lime solution. Then 
follows bating, which makes possible the 
unhairing. Bating is done with enzymes, 
the major role being played by tryp- 
Sin. 

With tannin, the actual conversion of 
the hide to leather occurs. Teacup 
tannin infusions are far too mild to 
help one visualize the concentrated 
vegetable tannin used in this process. 
The vegetable tannin is extracted from 
bark through a leaching process simi- 
lar to the brewing of tea. The chief 
sources are the barks of quebracho trees 
in northern Argentina and chestnut 
trees in our own country. 

Although any hide, either heavy or 
light, may be vegetable-tanned, during 
the past fifty years chrome tanning has 
replaced vegetable tanning for lighter 
hides. Vegetable tanning remains im- 
portant because it is best for sole and 
heavy leathers, but more than 95 per 
cent of the calfskins and kidskins used 
for shoe uppers are now chrome tanned. 

Much of the vegetable tanning ma- 
terial and about 90 per cent of the 
chromite used is imported. War con- 
ditions, bringing increased demands 
for leather and possible difficulties in 
importing, led to research work in syn- 
thetic tanning materials, called syntans, 
and also mineral tannages. Many satis- 
factory substitute tanning materials have 
been found and may be more exten- 
sively used in the event that war cuts 
off our foreign tannin supply. 


Finishing 

The finishing processes used after 
tannage vary widely. First, the natural 
oils lost in tanning are replaced. Then 
dyeing is done, usually with aniline 
dyes. Light color is not an indication 
of quality, but it is preferred by the 
consumer, so the tanner keeps this in 
mind. Color cards sent out to the in- 
dustry show the colors to be popular 
in the coming season and guide the 
tanner in the final shading. 

The finish may include buffing deep 
into the grain and may include the ad- 
dition of new grain patterns. How- 
ever, if the grain pattern is not de- 
stroyed, it may be used to identify the 
kind of hide. The number and ar- 
rangement of little hair pockets (called 
follicles) is characteristic of each ani- 
mal. The difference between hair 
follicles increases with age. ‘The iden- 
tification of hides on this basis calls 
for a leather expert. 

Suede finish is obtained by buffing 
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the flesh side of small skins, usually 
calf or kid. Some of the best suede 
is made from the skins of unborn 
calves. Suede is more subject to the 
color rubbing off than other leathers, 
but if well cared for will give excel- 
lent service. Suede shoes should be 
brushed after each wearing with a 
bristle brush or a rubber sponge, be- 
ing careful not to rub with anything 
hard enough to damage the fibers. 
Contrasted with the velvety finish 
of suede is the extremely glossy finish 
known as patent leather. In the best 
quality patent leather the grain pat- 
tern may show through, but the many 
coats of linseed-oil varnish treatment 
used in finishing close the porous struc- 
ture of the leather. This makes patent 
leather shoes somewhat less comfort- 
able than other leathers because the 
feet cannot breathe as well and also 
some of the elasticity of the leather is 
lost. Patent leather should be cleaned 
by wiping with a damp cloth and, if 
necessary, using a mild soap. 


Indications of Quality 

The many satisfactory and attractive 
finishes used make the problem of 
leather selection a difficult one for the 
consumer. ‘The best quality leathers 
have a fine grain pattern, an even 
color that will not rub off and a pleas- 
ing appearance. They are flexible and 
firm and have great durability if they 
receive good care. 

Both water and heat may damage 
leather. If leather becomes wet, it 
should be dried at room temperature 
with a good circulation of air, not near 
direct heat. Excessive wetting may 
cause leather to stiffen. This stiffen- 
ing can be prevented by applying a light 
coat of neat’s-foot oil or castor oil 
before drying. 

Glove and handbag leather is too 
flexible to show “break,’”’ but in the 
selection of shoe upper-leather, “break” 
(or little wrinkle lines) is an excel- 
lent indication of quality in the fin- 
ished product. When selecting shoes, 
bend the toe slightly upwards so that 
the grain pattern is inverted back to- 
ward itself and little wrinkle lines are 
formed at the bend. The best quality 
upper-leather will form twenty or more 


little wrinkle lines per inch. The 
fewer of these lines, the poorer the 
quality. 


Leather quality is one of the two 
most important factors in selecting 
shoes for serviceability. The other is 
shoe fit, for improperly fitted shoes 
are not only uncomfortable, but they 
do not wear well and have compara- 
tively little value to the consumer. Al- 
though shoe construction does not af- 
fect durability, the use of uniformly 
good materials and workmanship is 
necessary for a good quality product. 


Care of shoes affects both  service- 
ability and appearance. As with all 
leather products, forced drying after 
wetting hastens deterioration. The 
leather surface should be kept clean 
and free from dirt and grit. Shoes 
should be protected by frequent polish- 
ing with shoe dressing and by insert- 
ing shoe trees when the shoes are not 
being worn. The lifetime of service 
is also extended by wearing alternately 
different pairs so that shoes have am- 
ple drying time between wearings. 


place of home economist 
in the textile industry 
(Continued from page 492) 

Next, we have buyers of fabrics for 
garment makers, known as “piece goods 
men.” ‘To what extent do they know 
or ask about the performance of fab- 
rics?) The answer is found in the tab- 
ric man’s comment already mentioned. 
The piece goods man is the fabric 
man’s customer. He dictates what wil: 
be produced by the converter and mil: 
man. Have home economics women 
ever been employed by a garment manu 
facturer to work with his piece goods 
buyer and his dress designer? 

Now we come to the dyer and finish- 
er and his customer, the converter. The 
average dyer is half the practical man, 
half the chemist. He must know mix- 
tures of dyestuffs to achieve that ever 
elusive perfect color. He must know the 
latest quirks of finishing to give drap- 
ability, crispness or whatever appear- 
ance is wanted at the moment. He must 
also know how to deal with the fabric 
which stretches when it should not. 
which dyes unevenly or which shrinks to 
a far greater extent than its owner 
wants. He must deliver so many yards 
of dyed fabric from so many yards of 
grey fabric, whether that means stretch- 
ing the fabric after original processing. 
keeping it to a set width or whatever his 
customer wants to accomplish. Some- 
times it means that the fabric is not 
permitted to assume its natural shape: 
other times the colors demanded aré 
not wear-proof. 

To the responsible dyer’s real regret 
extra processes which make the differ 
ence between a well balanced finished 
fabric and one which may not bear up 
under the strain of use are omitted to 
meet a price limit. While the dyer and 
his staff are qualified to get the right 
colors and the right appearance of the 
fabric to suit their customers, perhaps 
here is a place where the home eco 
nomics trained person could help it 
creating a better appreciation of good 
finishing. The dyer’s experiences in 
everyday transactions show why it 1s 
not always possible to do things on 
thousands of yards of goods which can 
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be successfully done in laboratory ex- 
periments. 

What about the converter of the fab- 
ric and the mill which weaves it? Here 
at last we find some home economists, 
especially in the more forward-looking 
firms which recognize the need of pub- 
lic education about their products. 
But for the majority of fabric distrib- 
utors, there is no great enthusiasm in 
having a home economist’s advice on 
matters of fabric construction, finish 
and styling. 

In an informal survey among a group 
of mills weaving fabrics of man-made 
fibers and silk, only 10 percent of those 
replying had had any experience with 
the services of the home economist. Of 
that 10 percent only about half were 
at all interested in having such help 
available. Some thought of a home 
economist as a laboratory worker in 
making tests. Others thought of her as 
connected with sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. Others said that only dis- 
tributors of finished materials could use 
such a person. Others stated frankly 
that they did “not believe the employ- 
ment of a home economist as such enters 
into a buyer’s preference for a_partic- 
ular fabric.” 

One outstandingly successful house 
whose fabrics are widely known and 
appreciated for their dependability in 
use made this observation: 


“We have interviewed many home economics grad- 
uates for textile positions, but so far have found 
none of them suited to our type of work. They have 
a smattering of all the points you mention in your 
questionnaire and know too little about any of them. 
“We find also that they usually want to start at the 
top, feeling that their experience entitles (?) them to 
a top job. 

“Their principal trouble, from our point of view, 
is that they have the home economics point of view, 
with the emphasis on the HOME. In other words, 
they are too much inclined to think in terms of a 
five-yard cut for a specific person and cannot think 
in terms of warps, production and timing. 

“It may interest you to know that a few years ago, 
the Head of the Home Economics Committee of a 
New York university called me in to see how they 
could change the course of study to make Home 
Economics graduates better fitted for jobs in the 
textile industry. We got nowhere. But from my own 
experience, I can say that if a girl can do good 
typing and knows enough stenography to take a letter 
accurately, she has a chance in the textile industry. 
The first assistant any textile executive needs is a 
sood secretary—and there is no better way for a 
smart girl to learn textile business than by writing and 
filing the letters an executive dictates about it. 1, for 
instance, had a most efficient secretary who had Kath- 
erine Gibbs training. She asked for permission to 
have fifteen minutes each day after 1 was through 
dictating to ask questions about the letters I wrote. 
In less than a year, her knowledge of how we made 
our fabrics and why we did this and that was 
amazing.” 


It may be then that women, with 
home economics training, may find a 
greater opportunity ahead for them in 
the fascinating textile industry by using 
their training as a background for other 
work. With all the new fibers and ma- 
terials being developed and the new 
uses to which those materials are put, 
a day may come when the person who 
has been trained to know fabrics for 
their performance as well as_ their 
beauty, and who knows how to tell 
others about those fabrics, may be the 
one to step into jobs which would not 
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ordinarily be thought of as “home eco- 
nomics.” 

When so much has been accomplished 
in the fields of household equipment 
and foods, it would seem not too im- 
possible that in the future years, tex- 
tiles, too, will be sold and bought on 
a more informed basis as to perform- 
ance. Style and fashion have entered 
into the merchandising of gas stoves, 
food packaging, etc. despite the fact 
that originally they would not be 
thought of in that connection. Perhaps 
in a product where style and fashion 
have been considered the only mer- 
chandising appeal, the day will come 
when utilitarian values will also be a 
factor. 

It is not an easy problem to solve. At 
the moment except for isolated cases, 
the chasm which exists between the 
woman who thinks of a dress, and the 
industry which thinks of billions of 
yards of fabric that go into billions of 
dresses has no bridge of mutual action. 
On the other hand, perhaps the home 
economist, the woman who has been 
taught how to work with more than one 
woman on more than one garment 
problem, may find that entering the 
field of manufacturing and sale of tex- 
tiles and their products is a challenge 
which she would like to meet. More 
power to her! 


clothing construction 


(Continued from page 488) 
in shape. 

5. Lower Edge: press upwards with 
the grain. 

PRESSING SKIRT: Press smaller 
areas first such as belt and hipline. 

1. Place skirt over small end of board 
with belt towards wider end. 

2. Shape by placing moist 
cloth on top of press cloth over belt 
and hip. Press around belt with hips 
over a pressing cushion to keep proper 
shape. 

3. Then press the rest of the skirt. 
Change position of skirt so that belt 
is at narrow end of board. Press skirt 
all around from hem to hipline. (See 
sketch below) 
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Fits prettily . . . fits pre 
cisely, under all your 
dresses. Alencon-type 
lace embroidery 
accented by a border of 
dainty scallops; deep- 
matching lace highlights 
the hemline. In multi- 
filament rayon crepe. 
White, pink, navy, and 
black at favorite stores. 
About $4.00. 


Whether you're short, 
average, or tall, this 
Seamprufe Size-u-matic 
slip fits automatically. 
Just give your height 
and bust measurements 
and you get perfect fit 
thanks to precision 
patterns in figure- 
proportioned sizes {| 


SIZE-U-MATIC FIT 


© TO +e, 
seven sizes | WA “ 1% 
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NOTE. Height Measured With Shoes On 


free booklet and chart 
“Evolution of a Slip” 


In the booklet: an authoritative text and 
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story-in-pictures. From fabric selection, 
to finished garment. There is a 
carefully-written text for teaching 

The accompanying WALL CHART, ideal 
for classroom use, features large-size 
illustrations of principal processes 

and step-by-step descriptions 


Mail coupon in coupon section to 
Educational Division ® Inc. 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
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Whole Sunshine Pimientos put imagi- 
nation into cooking. Their beautiful 
red color and mild, spicy flavor lend 
zest to casseroles, salads, meats, egg 
dishes. The more generously you use 
them, the more tempting and tasty 
the recipe. 

Keep sev- 
eral jars or 
cans on 
the pan- 
try shelf. 
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PRODUCTS 
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Griffin, 
Georgia 








To help you teach students about 
sound, safe reducing plans... here’s 


Common Sense 


WEIGHT REDUCTION 


Based on a Scientific 
Study of Weight Loss 





(12 OVERWEIGHT YOUNG 
WOMEN EACH LOST AN 
AVERAGE OF 19.2 LBS. 


in 54 Days 
ON A NUTRITIOUS, 
LOW-COST*, 
LOW-CALORIE DIET 
OF EVERYDAY FOODS 


Many high school and college 
students, as well as adults, try 
“glamour” reducing diets—with 
real danger to their health. 


Here's evidence you'll want to 
examine—to help you combat 
““faddish’’ diets. The scientific 
study was done at the University 
of Nebraska under Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton, professor of human 
nutrition. 


*Costs 65¢ a day at Chicago 
prices, Summer 1951. 
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The nutritional statements in this advertisement and in its 
featured leaflets are acceptable to the Council on Food: 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 

For FREE summarizing folder 

(also available for distribution) 

mail coupon, page 519 or write 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Dept. PHE-11, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, ened? 
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dynel 
(Continued from page 185) 
‘This sensitivity to heat can be utilized 
to produce permanent pleats and creases 
and novel effects on fabrics. It can al- 
so be used to control shrinkage. An out- 
standing application is a fabric made 
of 50 per cent cotton, 35 per cent dynel 
and 15 per cent nylon. ‘The dynel 
stabilizes (controls the shrinkage of) 
the fabric. The cotton imparts absorb- 
ency and, because it can be vat-dyed, 
colorfastness. The nylon — imparts 
strength. Experimental shorts made of 
this fabric have been laundered in an 
automatic washing machine with a load 
of white clothes and line dried. They 
require absolutely no ironing. Imagine 
the advantage such a fabric offers for 
children’s wear! Unfortunately, at pres- 
ent it is too expensive for this purpose. 


A dynel-rayon blend is available for | 


men’s sport jackets and topcoats. Knit 
dynel-wool blends are being napped for 
use in outerwear. 

Blankets made of dynel have been on 
the market for some time. ‘They are 
as warm as wool blankets of the same 
weight and construction. Dynel blan- 
kets can be laundered by hand or ma- 
chine. Line-drying gives the best re- 
sults, but they can be put in the dryer 
provided the drying period is very short 
and the temperature very low. When 
pressing the binding, care should be 
taken not to touch the dynel blanket 
with the hot iron. 

Dynel is unharmed by strong bleaches 
and disinfectants. For this reason dyncl 
blankets are useful in institutions like 
hospitals, schools and hotels. They can 
be laundered over and over, and steril- 
ived, with virtually no shrinkage. 

Knitted pile fabrics that look like fur 
are being used for coat collars and boot 
linings. Dynel men’s socks have been 
on the market for some time. 


Because of its sensitivity to heat, and | 


therefore to ironing, one of the best ap- 


plications for dynel is in knit goods. | 


Princeton Knitting Mills has several 
fabrics that can be used for sweater 
blouses, panties, etc. A lacey knit has 
been made by Atlantic Knitting Mills 
and has been used for blouses by one 
of the name designers. 

Like the other synthetics, dynel de- 
velops static electricity, especially in a 
cold, dry atmosphere. Products for 
controlling static during manufacture 
are available, but they wash out and 
are not permanent. A great deal of re- 
search is being conducted to develop 
products that will provide permanent 
static control and thus make it possible 
to produce fabrics that will resist the 
tendency to “become charged.” 

Again like the other synthetic fibers 
dynel has a tendency to “pill” (form 





little balls on the surface of the fabric) 
if subjected to abrasion during wear or 
if subjected to extreme agitation in a 
washing machine. Proper fabric con- 
struction and mild washing machine ac- 
tion should minimize the problem. 

As its availability increases, dynel will 
find its way into more end-use applica- 
tions. Proper blending with other fibers 
will minimize its sensitivity to heat. 
Its unusual resistance to fire, acid and 
alkali damage. together with its warmth 
and non-felting qualities should make it 
an important fiber for apparel, house- 
hold and industrial fabrics. 


Editor's Note: This is the third of fou 
articles on the man-made fibers. 

Miss Falcone is head of the Bureau of 
Merchandise Standards of the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation, New York 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING* BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of Home Making 
Arts in the Chicago Public High Schools will 
be held December 27, 1951. 

Closing date for filing formal application forms 
and required credentials is December 6, 1951. 
For information apply to 
Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 

















WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN 


To Show Amazing New Kind 


of STAINLESS STEEL 


WATERLESS COOKWARE ws 


LF, 
BIG MONEY on 
FULL OR SPARE TIME f 


Sensational new kind of Cookware Ctub is 
bringing amazing earnings to men and wom- 
en everywhere for full or spare time work. 
You actually can give away Free Stainless 
Steel Mixing Bowls as a Bonus to house- 
wives who get famous Carlton Cookware at 
+g or ¥s what they would expect to pay and 
on Easy Pay Add-A-Piece Club Plan that 
makes every housewife an eager Prospect! 


FREE COOKWARE GIVEN to 


Producers to Use and Show 
Florida Vacations as a Bonus 


Yes! You can get your own 15-Piece Set of Matched 
Stainless Steel Waterless Cookware FREE AS A 
BONUS to use and to show. Big earnings daily just 
writing up orders from friends and neighbors. No 
experience needed. We show you everything—suppls 
everything you need FREE. Earnings start at once. 
Write quick for full facts including Bonus Plan by 
which you can spend your winter vacation in Florida 
at our expense. Be first in your community! 


CARLTON, DEPT. 73-T, CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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Teaching 
Aids 


LET’S TALK TURKEY 


Are your teaching problems 


like an ax over your head? 


No need for you to suffer 


the turkey fate 


When these teaching aids 


will help you educate. 


Just use these coupons. 


More on the following pages—»> 


NOVEMBER, 1951 





These Are Your Teaching Aids! 


1. To make your job easier 
with charts, new books, 
lesson plans, recipes, 


tests and project ideas. 


2. To add more student in- 


terest with literature and 


attractive publications for 


their very own. 


All Free or At A Small Cost 


Send Your Coupons Today! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Yes! You can have 


All these Free and Inexpensive 


Teaching Aids! 
All you have to do is: 
1. Read the coupons. 
2. Fill in those you want. 


3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


REMINDER 


Be sure to write plainly 
Tear coupons apart 
Enclose money if requested 
Fill out master coupon 
when returning coupons 


from the September listing 


NOVEMBER, 1951 











BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring wardrobe by 


using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $7.50 


pevvvevee4 
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WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In this set 
you will find THREE helps in answering this question: 


FIRST: A set of 40 cloth collars, large size, 12x18, to test be- 


comingness of colors on each girl. These 40 colors 
are standard gradations of the color wheel, not colors 
that change with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE types of 


blondes, brunettes, titians, and gray-haired types, so 
you may find JUST where you belong. 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the most becom- 


ing colors that each type can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET TO YOUR 
LLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Write for our complete catalog of Teaching Aids 











Neckline and Collar Set! $7.50 





Choose Your Neckline and Collar Styles 
Four Helps in This Set 


I: OUTLINES OF SEVEN FACIAL TYPES: 
On cardboard in LIFE SIZE to be cut out and held 
up to each girl’s face to find her facial type. 
OVAL - ROUND - SQUARE - OBLONG - DIA- 
MOND-TRIANGLE and INVERTED TRIANGLE. 


PRINTED ILLUSTRATIONS: 
These show which neck and collar line is best for 
each type of face, as identified in I. 


Ill: NECKLINE DICKEYS: 
Made in black muslin to contrast best with skin. 
JEWEL, ROUND, SQUARE, LOW V, LOW 
OVAL, BOAT, IRREGULAR. 


COLLAR STYLES: 

Made in black muslin to contrast with light skin. 
PETER PAN, NECK BOW, ROLLED V, LAPEL, 
HIGH NECK ROLL, CONVERTIBLE SHIRT 
WAIST, TAILORED SUIT, LAPEL. 


IV 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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NOW READY 


PORTFOLIO OF CAREER COVERS 


10 separate prints with de- 
scription of the careers for 
which home economics pre- 
pares students. 


For use as a basis for talks 
on opportunities in home 
economics or for wall dis- 
plays. 


Price $1.00 Per Set 





Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Ready Soon 


TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


Ten sets of information on the essential foods: 
Fruits — Vegetables — Grain Products — Sugars 
— Meats — Fish — Eggs & Poultry — Fats — 
Beverages — Dairy Products. Illustrated Reprints 
of articles in September 1950 to June 1950 issues. 


Pre-Publication Price, $1.00 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
Koes REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 

Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published 10 times a year, 
at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1951. 

State of New York  . 
County of New York § 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Practical Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, A argv Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y ; Editor, Ruthanna Russel, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, NYS ae anaging Editor, Ruthanna Russel, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a ‘corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
-— as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

, Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.3; Karl M. 
Mann, 468 Trourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and sec urity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder: or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee 1s acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statemerts embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the hooks of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities ye as so stated by him. 

J. T. EMERY, Business Manager. 

Sworn 4 and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1951. 

(Seal.) LUCY STELLMAN, Notary Public. 
(Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 60-3833250. Commission expires 
March 30, 1953.) 
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Filmstrip 


lectures 








Timely! Practical! 
On free loan! 


Dramatize your teaching of Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship with Household 
Finance Corporation’s interesting, informa- 
tive filmstrip lectures. You get a silent 35-mm 
filmstrip, a prepared talk to read as pictures 
are shown, and directions. Free on loan for 
one week. Return postage is your only cost. 


Reserve at least three weeks in advance. 


— FINANCE 


—— Corroraiton —_—_— 


DECEMBER, 1951 







Check filmstrips you want: Date wanted: 


L] Budgeting for Better Living 
(black and white). How one family 
developed a budget. 108 frames. 25 
minutes. 


| Mrs. Consumer Considers 
Credit (black and white). Explains 


consumer credit. 105 frames. 32 
minutes. 


| Buy Words (black and white). 
Techniques of buying and how to 
become a skillful shopper. 81 frames. 
18 minutes. 


Dressing Well Is a Game 
(black and white). Shows how to 
achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for 
the family. 77 frames. 18 minutes. 


|_] Take Time to Make Time 
(black and white). Principles of mo- 
tion and time study applied to home- 
making. 85 frames. 26 minutes. ; 


= 
[_] How Does She Do It? (black 
and white). Motion and time study 
of cleaning a refrigerator. 130 frames. 
22 minutes. 


L] Spending Your Food Dollars 
(black and white). How to buy food. 
78 frames. 25 minutes. 


f 

LJ Buying Processed Foods (in 
color). How to buy flours, cereals, 
canned and frozen foods. 39 frames. 
12 minutes. 


| Buying Dairy Products, Food 
Fats and Oils (in color). Describes 
forms and qualities. 45 frames. 12 
minutes. — 


[_] Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry and 
Eggs (in color). Identifies cuts and 
forms. Discusses quality character- 
istics. 53 frames. 15 minutes. 


[J Buying Fruits and Vegetables 
(in color). Emphasizes quality factors. 
52 frames. 15 minutes. 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send filmstrip lectures checked on /oan 
for one week. I have listed dates for which I 
want them. I will pay return postage 


PHE-12-51 
Name 
School or organization — —s 
Address 
Zone State— 
7 
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For young and old, rich or poor—to maintain buoyant health and | ce n t E 
prevent sickness'»*»—adequate vitamin C is “good medicine.” Since mild L 
nutritional deficiencies are common,” and vitamin C even in - 
excess is not harmful‘'—sound dietetics today calls for the abundant use y 
of foods rich in this factor.* Florida citrus fruits are so popular... Oo 
so varied... so convenient... so inexpensive, they can be used every 
day at every meal (as juice, fruit cup, salad, with entrees, as desserts, ° C 
for between-meal snacks, etc.). And whether fresh, canned or frozen, 
it is possible for citrus fruits and juices (under modern techniques Cc i r u Ss 
of processing and storage) to retain their ascorbic acid content, N 
and their pleasing flavor, in very high degree over long periods.”"°" e 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION .« LAKELAND, FLORIDA r U i + ‘ 
*Citrus fruits—among the richest known sources of 
vitamin C—also contain vitamins A and B, readily 
assimilable natural fruit sugars, and-other factors, P 
such as iron, calcium, citrates and citric acid. 
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